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A Good Investment 


Get rid of roofs that are 
a constant expense! 

Lay the roofing that is a 
real investment— 





It gives lasting protection to 
all your buildings, and in- 
creases their value. 

The Good Roof Guide Book 
télls you why. 

Write for the Book and 
samples—free. Genasco 
comes in rolls ready to lay. 
Mineral or smooth surface. 
Ask your dealer for it. 

The Kant-leak Kleet for 
smooth-surface roofings 
makes application easy, and 
prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 














| Get Quality and Service - 
Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both 











It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


CIDER PRESSES 


‘The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
produces more cider from less 
pee than ony other and isa 

@ yy ¥Y MAKER. Sizes 
1 to barrels daily. Also 
cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, eto. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
08 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 

Or Room U9 C 3 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Get the Best Sy '%..':: 


remarkable offer on 








Saw 
MONARCH MCHY. CO., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


WHEAT TO SOW 


10 Big Yielders—Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliable 
Clean & Pure—Sold right from Farm—Close Prices. 
If you don't like it—we take it back—Return your 
movey and pay freight. 

Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32—It is free. 

A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
BINDER s22: eee 
cu oc. t ; 
Binder. ice $20.00. \W. XTON. 


. Sold in every state. . W.H. BUXTON, 
of Johnstown, Ohio, i has proven 
all you claim for it; the saved me over $25 In 
labor year's corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will 
make 4 poreee earn be shock.” Testimonials and catalog 


free, sho pictures . & 
WEW PROCESS MFG. CO. SALINA, KANSAS 


BALE HAY 422 Preszakes 
very fast. Get our prices on’ i ae 
presses, seales, wire ropes and Bale Ties. 
Rusb orders delivered quickly at very lowest prices. 
Tudor & Jones, - Weedsport, N. Y. 








Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts ows in piles on har 











700,000 Hardy Fruit Trees FOR Fae 
y wholesale prices. Cherries, 5 to 6 ft., 0c each; 4 to 

ft., 6c each, Valley grown, direct from 
nursery to planter. Write for free illus. catalogue. 
F. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, 2 Treeacres Read, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Fine Onion Crop in Prospect 


Onions are considered a good crop 
this year in the majority of the com- 
mercial growing sections. Of course, 
there are a few districts in which 
there has been a little too much rain 
or sunshine, but, as a whole, the crop 
promises well. As . indicated in 
American Agriculturist last week, 
the season is late and onions are 
maturing slowly in many fields on 
account of the excessive wet weather, 
this largely in the central and neid- 
dle west. The acreage is larger in 
practically all districts, owing to the 
handsome prices obtained for the 
1911 crop by those who were lucky 
enough to store them. 

In the central states, also in the 
east, yields of 400 to 600 bushels are 
not infrequent, but this average will 
not be maintained because of the num- 
ber of fields where the crop is small. 
Speculators and buyers were late in 
entering the fields this year, and only 
a few sales had resulted up to late 
August. In the east, in the large 
onion fields of Massachusetts, opening 
quotations were 60 to 65 cents per 
bushel; in New York, 56 to 60 cents: 
in the central west, from 56 cents up- 
ward. The following paragraphs tell 
something of local conditions. 


Notes from the Field 


Onions here have for the most 
blighted, but are of abnormal! size. 
Many pull third week in Aug, prob- 
ably finishing by Sept 1. The 100 acres 
in this vicinity I estimate about 300 
bus p acre.—[G. A. C., Wolcott, N Y. 

Onions in this locality are nice size 
and frée from pests, but a good many 
acres rotted, due to wet weather. 
There is a good bit of contracting, 
buyers offering $1.60 p 100 Ibs f o b 
Kenton, for white onions. Will begin 
shipping Sept 1.—[A. Moore, Hardin 
County, O. 

Onion crop was 


part 


never better, Tops 
are still green, and bottoms growing 
rapidly. Yield should be the best in 
years. No buying to date.—[E. R. T.,, 
Painesville, Q. 

Oniens are’ yet very green, and will 
be later in maturing this year than 
last. Some fields have been injured 
by maggots. Onions will be larger than 
in 1911, average yield being from 350 
to 400 bus p acre. 3uyers are not ac- 
tive.—[G. C., Perry, O. 

Onions ripening very slowly, size will 
prove ‘only medium, quality I believe 
will not be the best. Too much rain 
and cloudy weather induced large 
growth of tops and small bottoms. On 
many fields nearly all thick necks. At 
present onion prospects appear 
gloomy; average yield 300 to 400 bus 
p acre. Growers are expecting about 
5Oc p bu.—[W. S. R., Kent, Portage 
County, O. 

Acreage here is 10% shy, but double 
the crop of last year. Never had bet- 
ter prospects, Looks like 400 to 700 
bus p. acre.—[W. L. Baker, Lake 
County, O. 

Crop doing nicely. ‘Onions free from 
disease, harvesting about first week in 
Sept. Have not heard of bids or con- 
tracts.—[L. G. Colton, Madison Coun- 
wy, ze 

Although somewhat damaged by 
water onion crop will yield heavier 
than last year.—[Jordan Brothers, 
Wayne County, O. 

Expect bumper crop of good qual- 
ity and size, and will begin to harvest 
about Sept 10. No prices made yet. 
{Hanschet Bros, Racine County, Wis. 

Harvest late on account of so much 
rain; no buyers in: the field. Onions 
will prove large crop, from 500 to 800 
bus p acre. Am harvesting six acres 
now.—[W. 8S. Drummond, Racine 
County, Wis. 

Acreage and yield much larger 
than last year, if weather continues 
favorable; needing dry weather. Buy- 
ers are indifferent and no contracts 
yet.—[F. Wwe ‘Dy Racine Junc- 
tion, Wis. 

Crop very promising, 
size, free from disease. 
begin Sept 5. Growers 
clined to contract.—[C. 
son, Mich. 

Crop maturing slowly on account 
of excessive wet weather, growing 
big necks and some patches blight- 
ing badly. Yield generally will be 
somewhat larger than last year. No 
buyers yet.—(E. F. C Wayland, 
Mich. 

Acreage of onions in Noble Co 
larger than that of a year ago. Pros- 
pects are for a, good yield.—[C. 8. &., 
Kendallvilie, Ind. 

I raise -onions from seed for my 
own trade. This has been a good sea- 
son, crop estimate 250 bus p acre. 
Now ready to harvest, but wet 
weather hinders. Some tracts here 
grow onions well.—[L. C. S., Colum- 
bus, Ind. 

Crop two weeks late, size good, on- 
ions still growing, and will prove a 
good crop. Yield looks like 300 bus 
p acre. We have had heavy rains 


stock good 
Harvest will 
are not in- 
Cc. H., Jack- 


and do not know what 
will be.—{John M, 
County, Ind. 

here damaged some- 
what by wet weather; average yield 
will run about 300 bus. No prices 
yet.—[G. H., Nappanee, Ind. 

Quality better than last year, looks 
like 450 bus to the acre. White on- 
ions 56c p bu; growers talk @0c from 
the field.—[W. M. Y., Columbia City, 
Ind 

Onions coming along nicely in size 
and quality, estimate 400 bus p acre, 
harvest about Sept 1. No contracts 
yet.—[I. S., Wolf Lake, Ind. 

Acreage about 25% short of 
year, but yield a half better. 
fields will be late—[J. H. S., 
busco, Ind. 

Onions later than usual. Crops on 
heavy land appear very promising; on 
light land on account of dry weather 
will be light. I look for the average 
yield above last year. No contracts 
made yet.—[F. C. K., Sunderland, 
Mass, 


for 10 days 

the outcome 

Lewis, Whitley 
Onion crop 


last 
Some 
Churu- 





Rapid Development in Potatoes 


propitious 
favorable 
columns a 
continued, 
is highly 
States as 
New 


has proved a 
month for potatoes. The 
outlook noted in these 
short time ago has been 
and the late or main crop 
promising in such leading 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
York and Maine. Rainfall! has been 
ample; in fact, the middle of this 
month brought rather too much 
moisture, especially in Michigan and 
the great potato section of northern 
Maine. This has caused some appre- 
hension lest unfavorable climatic in- 
fluence may develop which will en- 
courage blight. However, this is 
only the natural fear of growers. 

In a general way, late August con- 
tains much of promise for potato 
growers. Following are abstracts 
from recent advices sent us directly 
by our own correspondents in impor- 
tant territory where potatoes are 
commercially grown. 


August 


Growers Generally Optimistic 

Outlook exceptionally fine. No blight 
up to third week in August.—[A. E. 
Soper, Steuben County, N Y. 

The early potato crop was a failure, 
due to cold spring and dry summer. 
Late potatoes show large tops and are 
setting well, although as yet tubers are 
small.—[W. D. P., Mt Morris, N Y. 

Outlook for main crop of potatoes 
exceedingly good, with weather condi- 
tion ideal.—[E. F D., Honeoye 
Falls, N Y. 

Most potatoes were planted late, but 
growing beautifully. Bugs have done 
little damage, and there is no blight 
as vet.—[F. H. Dow, Steuben Coun- 
wy. M. . 

Potatoes appear well, and farmers 
are jooking for a good, late crop if 
frost holds off. Acreage here about 1-3 
short, and crop two weeks late.—[{T. 
M., South Cambridge, N Y. 

No signs of blight up to third week 
in Aug. Weather conditions favorable 
and crop growing rapidly Potatoes 
which were planted late and during 
continued dry weather are poor. Pres- 
ent conditions indicate 80% of a nor- 
mal crop; prospects much better than 
a year ago.—[S. W. Williams, Erie 
County, N Y. 

Outlook for potatoes here very good, 
vines healthy. Rains third week in 
Aug excesive, and may cause'too rank 
growth and rot.—[C. J. Peck, Steuben 
County, N Y. 

Potatoes are doing well, no rust up 
to Aug 20, weather cool and’ favorable. 
{N. D. Smith, Aroostook County, Me. 

tecent rains have improved outlook, 
and prospects for a large yield.—[{H. 
Ward, Allegany County, N Y. 

Acreage about the same as last 
season, prospects favorable for a 
good yield and fine quality.—[P. W. 
P., Amherst, Wis. ‘ 

Potato crop in this vicinity never 
looked more promising. All farmers 
say they expect a bumper crop. But 
in the past week we have had much 
rain and probably a great many po- 
tatoes will rot in the ground.—[{Hart 
& Hart, Juneau County, Wis. 

Potatoes appeared well up to the 
first of this month, but recent heavy 
rains had detrimental effect upon 
many yvields.—[L. E. S., Stanley, Wis. 

Weather here unusually favorable 
for potatoes. Some patches, how- 
ever, indicate blight, yet. not serious. 
Normal acreage planted in this vi- 
cinity—[J. J. S., Plymouth, Mich. 

Farmers here mostly grow early 
crop; prospects fair. Late potatoes 
promise fairly well.—fC. A. Tyler, 
Branch County, Mich. 

Acreage much as last year, and 
stand excellent; will begin shipping 


* ingly 


american Agriculturist 
about Sept 20.—[F. E. L., 
Mich, 

Vines generally healthy, ‘although 
altogether too much rain the past 
three weeks. Much depends on 
weather conditions for the next few 
weeks, writes E. L. Cleveland, one 
of the largest growers and dealers in 
Aroostook county, Me. Fields have 
been generally well sprayed and no 
light or rust of consequence reported 

A wet, cold summer and potatoes 
drowned out on. heavy and low lands. 
Crop appears O K on uplands and 
light land. I believe yield will go be- 
low normal on account of excessive 
rains.—[A. A. H., Hart, Mich. 

Prospects for late potatoes excee 1I- 
good; crops rank, no sign cf 
blight, plenty of moisture. The acre- 
age is not lorge in this locality.—[L. 
D. D., Shiloh, Mich. 

Potato crop looks bad, about haif 
drowned out. The outlook is very slim 
for iate crop.—[J. H. D., Maysville, 
Mich, 

Owing to excessive moisture crops 
of all kinds are late, and potatoes are 
set back so badly there will not be 
more than % of a yield. The bean 
crop has been hurt still worse.—[N. 
E. York, Tuscola County, Mich. 

A fine growth of tops and plenty of 
potatoes in the hills. We have now 
had six or seven days of cool weather 
without rain, just the right kind to 
prevent blight and rot.—[E. E. Park- 
hurst, Aroostook County, Me. 


Shelby, 





Cranbeiry Harvest at Hand 


In a few days the first of the cran- 
berry crop will be harvested. Tak- 
ing the situation as a whole, it is 
far from discouraging, and prospects 
are good for a fair crop. 

Cranberries have suffered the usual 
vicissitudes. ast spring the cold 
weather was prolonged, and the frost 
date later than usual. The July sun 
worked some damage to the crop b 
way of blasting, and the heavy rai 
later in the season tended to caus« 
waterlogging of the berries. - The 
usual work of fireworms is notice- 
able, but, on the whole, the damag - 
to the crop has not been great. Th» 
following reports tell of local condi- 
tions in the cranberry bogs of New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin. 

The crop is light, 
spring frost, hot July 
and some scald. Will 
last season. Berries good 
price as yet.—[J. B. Q., 
N J, 

The crop in this county will prob- 
ably be somewhat less than last year. 
The grasshoppers are now doing con- 
siderable damage. The general im- 
pression is that the crop in all the 
states will not exceed last year. Nu 
prices yet.—[J. R. H., Mt Holly, N J 

Season is normal. Harvesting wil! 
commence first week in Sept. Fir 
worms, blast, hail and scald seriou:! 
affected crop, which will not be mo: 
than 60% of a full one.—[{G. H. ! 
Toms River, N J. 

The outloek is for about half a 
crop. Commenced to pick about Sept 
5; 120,000 bbls is my estimate for 
the crop in N J.—[E. M. H., Vincen- 
town, N J. 

Outlook for cranberry crop in this 
section 35% of a normal one. Heavy 
loss by June frosts, also by blasting 
(hot sun). Crop pests more numer- 
ous than usual. Think berries will 
ripen earlier than usual.—[H. P. T., 
Medford, N J 

The cranberry crop is light in 
Ocean Co, 3 to 75% of normal. Frost 
and heavy rains in blooming time. 
(W. C. V., Cassville, N J. 

My berries look O K. Will pack 
about Oct 1-8. Shall have about 1) 
bushels.—[E. L. L., Northport, N Y 
[E. L. L., Northport, N Y. 

Crop and conditions are about nor- 
mal in this vicinity as far as I can 
learn.—[C. M. B., Riverhead, N Y. 

Bad Weather in Massachusetts 

June frosts were as severe as last 
reported. Lost 85% of my crop. Vines 
are recovering and look fair for next 
year. I cannot see how crop can help 
but be short.—[H. L C., Attleboro, 
Mass, 

Frosts after June 7, and hot, dry 
weather and cool nights the first of 
July wiped out the greatest surplus 
ever promised in a cranberry crop, 
but the warm, moist August will de- 
velop the late bloom to a crop about 
normal.—[A. M S., South Carver 
Mass. 

At a recent meeting of the cran- 
berry growers it was estimated the 
crop was ab ut 10% greater than 1911. 
Picking will start first week in Sept. 
[G. B., Wareham, Mass. 

Season a’ Little Late in Wisconsin 

Crop about same as 191i. No bids 
on pieces as yet. Commenced pick- 
ing Sept L—[J. C. W., Milwaukee: 
Wis. 


caused by late 
sun; fireworm 
be less than 
size, No 
Vincentown, 


Wisconsin cranberry crop now in 
sight. 40,000 bibs, 33% better than 
last year. Season a week late. Small 
losses in places from frosts and flood- 
ing. No prices yet. Will probably 
be same as last year.—[{J. A. G., 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 
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Orchards with Canning as Side Line 


Pioneers’ Experiences with Newly Cleared Land--Orchardist Attracted by Good Soil and Shipping Facilities-—-Soy 
Beans Preferred to Cowpeas or Rye as Cover Crops---Canning Factories to Care for Surplus Fruit, Also 
Tomatoes and Corn---Cattle to Save Waste--By J. A. Koons of Morgan County, West Virginia 


ORGAN county is becoming noted 
for commercial orcharding. One 
of the first men interested in 
) growing fruit on a large scale 
was Sanford H. Fulton. His success was 
an inducement for fruit growers from other 
sections to locate here until the sale of tracts 
of timber land ranging from 200 to 800 acres 
orchard purposes has 
occurrence. Mr Fulton’s 
engaged in fruit growing 
in Kansas, has become interested and is 
now at the head of a big concern. The 
orchards planted during the last two years 
are situated about a half mile from Cherry 
Run, from which place the fruit is shipped. 
The location is one of the finest in the 
county, being well elevated and particularly 
adapted to the growth of both apple and 
peach. 


cleared for 
common 
formerly 


to be 
become a 
brother, 


Mr Fulton has erected a beautiful country . 


residence on a bluff overlooking a ,bend in 
the and the mountain peaks on 
either side. The orchards extend out from 
it. Good driveways, over which Mr Fulton 
runs an automobile in his supervision of the 
place, traverse them and iead to barn, pack- 
ing houses and canning factory, located about 
the center of the orchards along the public 
road. The buildings, which have just been 
completed, are large and airy. The canning 
house is well equipped, an elevator from 
one part of the building to another adding 
to convenience. A machine does away with 
the acid and solder commonly used, as well 
labor The company allows every 
buys a certain amount of cans 
the 


Potomac 


as much 


grower who 


use berries because they are such a paying 
crop. While it will be something new in this 
section, there seems to be no reason why the 
experiment should not be successful. 


Notable Experiences with New Ground 


In his experience with new ground Mr Ful- 
ton has noticed that pine fields are all right 
to plant trees in as soon as cleared, using 
corn as a filler. Trees planted on other new 
ground do not start out right and corn does 
not amount to much. He thinks a man will 
be further ahead in the end by planting 
tomatoes or something else for a couple of 
seasons. 

The Cherry Run orchard 
a mile from the Fulton place, 


company, about 


is supervised 


_ by H. L. Summers, who says the biggest draw- 


the fruit growing business is the 
lack of competent labor. It is work 
to get the men interested He has a 
of hands working on a piece of ground 
cleared last summer. Nothing having 
planted on it the bushes are getting ahead 
of -them, and much grubbing and burning 
required to get it in shape to plant in 
millet. Among the 22,000 peach 
trees planted last year are several hundred 
Mammoth, a new white variety, which gets 
very large and colors up nicely. Other varie- 
ties planted includg the Champion, Carman 
and McAlister, the latter being a new variety, 
Crawford and Smock, with 
former and the color of 


back in 
hard 


force 


been 


are 
German 


a cross between 
the size of the 
the latter. 
Among the 9000 apple trees used as fillers 
Winesap apple trees, 


are about 500 oldtime 


which Mr 
apple for 
bearers, 

other varieties. 


the best 
He says they are prolific 
and sell for more than 
York Imperial, Rome 
Beauty, Yellow Transparent; Northwestern 
Greening and Zona are the other varieties 
used. No Ben Davis were used, because they 
are believed to be the of all the trees 
for scale. 


Summers believes to be 
market. 


keep well 


worst 


Care Necessary in Burning Over Land 


In preparing new ground for trees, Mr Sum- 
ulers Says great care must be used that it is 
not burnt too much. He showed a piece which 
and both trees and corn 
Speaking of orchard 
much moisture 
and the soil 
He finds soy beans most satisfac- 
when it is time to 
to two of beans 
these hogged off the ground is 
very About 20 tons of hay were 
made on the place. There is a good prospect 
for corn A 150-acre 


iad been overburnt 


look 
crops, 


puny as a result. 


he says rye takes too 
the 
too mu€h. 
They 


corn, 


from trees cowpeas loosen 


are planted 


hill of corn 


tory 
plant one 
When 


made 


are 
fine 

piece on shale ground 
Seventy are 
with 


good. 
which 


especially 
tomatoes, look good 
tract the ground 
This is the second crop, 


looks 
planted in 
the exception of a 
seems to be baked. 
but there seems to be a lack of humus 
To remedy this Mr Summers intends plant- 
ing it in soy beans and barley to turn down. 

The company had a very successful tomato 
last year It had. about 75 acres 

The factory in which about 30 girls 


acres 
where 


Loo, 


season 

planted. 
were employed was erected at a cost of $250 
power. A traction engine was 
hired at $3 a day. The 


without the 





from it to use 
machine free. Cans 
eost about $3 a 1000 
more than the solder 
cans, but are believed 
to be more economi- 
cal in the end. ®The 
machine has a capac- 
ity of 30 cans a min- 
ute and need be in 
operation but a por- 
tion of each day 
This is the first 
year in the canning 
Mr Fulton 
50 acres in 
Seventy 
planted in 
double’ the 
planted last 
year Cultivators 
and mules are used 
exclusively. About 
165 acres were 
planted in apple trees 
last fall. The trees 
were set 36 feet each 
way Mr Fulton 
thinks of using rasp- 
berries as fillers in 
some of his orchards 
since making a trip 


business 
has about 
tomatoes 
acres are 
corn, 
amount 





tomatoes were hand- 
packed, passed 
through the inspect- 
ors’ hands and 
shipped direct to the 
consumers. Six.of 
the cans were left in 
the packing house 
over winter and al- 
lowed to freeze and 
thaw When opened 
this spring they were 
unhurt. Mr Sum- 
mers is well pleased 
with the experiment, 
for he knows tcma- 
may be held 
until another 

should a 
the market 
necessary. 
7000 and 
8000 was made off 
last year’s crop 
When cultivating the 
tomato the orchard 
ie cultivating the 
trees and destroying 
the worms. The com- 
pany purposes get- 
ting a car of cattle, 
so the refuse may be 


toes 

over 
season 
slump in 
make = it 
Between 








to the Nunamaker 
berry fields in Wash- 
ington q@punty, Md. 
The soil there is sim- 
ilar and fruit grow- 
ers make it a point to 


Some Excellent Specimens of Rea’s Mammoth Quince 

Quinces are justly famous as a most excellent fruit for preserves. 
other pastry this fruit gives a much desired piquancy. 
localities and in different soils. 


The quince flourishes in mahy 
Rea’s Mammoth is an early quince with excellent flavor. In 
general appearance it resembles the orange, but in size is sometimes a half larger. 


used on the place. A 
new barn will be 
erected shortly, af 
well as a warehouse 
at the railroad. 


Added to pies or 
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PREFERS HOME MIXED FERTILIZER 


E. E. NOCH, MARYLAND 

I have been mixing my fertilizers for 15 
years and have found better results from 
home mixing than from commercial brands. 
We farmers got together and bought our ma- 
terials and saved money by it. I have noth- 
ing to say against the manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers; they are doing an honest business. 
But why should not the farmer buy slaugh- 
terhouse materials, potash and phosphate and 
mix them? Would any one recommend the 
housewife to depend altogether upon pre- 
pared food and do no cooking in the house? 
If a man has enough intelligence to mix his 
own food, he has enough intelligence to mix 
fertilizers. 

We have to have a certain proportion of 
nitrates, phosphates and potash to make our 
crops grow, just as we have to have a certain 
proportion of protein and carbohydrates to 
make our bodies grow. Our various fields, 
even on the same farm, have various soils 
and require different kinds of fertilizers. One 
way that the farmer knows what his various 
fields require is by experimenting upon these 
fields. ’ 

If we grow plenty of clover we can elimi- 
nate much of the nitrogenous fertilizer, for 
we often need to apply phosphoric acid and 
potash to secure clover 2nd cowpeas. Many 
farmers who buy mixed fertilizers are 
tempted to use low-grade goods, and dealers 
often recommend them to do so; but in this 
case they have to pay the freight on fillers 
cften of no value. It is better to buy ma- 
terials, mix them to make high-grade goods 
and use less to the acre. 


SUCCESSFUL WHEAT GROWING 


M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0 


Much land in our locality having been 
farmed almost a century it requires more 
thorough and systematic work to raise a 
profitable crop of wheat than in former years 
This with the very low prices that prevailed 
a few years ago caused a great many to 
practically abandon wheat growing. Where a 
person has soil that is adapted to raising 
wheat and puts into practice the right meth- 
ods, wheat is, and will -be in the future, a 
profitable crop to raise. With us a three-year 
rotation is usually followed; viz, clover, corn 
and wheat. Since the advent of the disk drill 
many a field is drilled without any prepara- 
tion whatever after the corn is cut and put 
into shock. The result is, only once in a great 
many years a paying crop is harvested by 
following such a method. Wheat to do its 
best must have a compact seed bed, with the 
first 2 or 3 inches fine and mellow. 

One season we had a 14-acre field where the 
clover failed to catch properly, and as soon 
as the wheat was cut we plowed it and kept 
working it at intervals of once a week or 
every 10 days with harrow and roller, and at 
seeding time I never saw a field in finer con- 
dition. It yielded over 25 bushels an acre 
when threshed. Another field of 12 acres of 
corn was given an extra amount of work 
before: sowing, and the wheat yielded a pay- 
ing and profitable crop, but another cornfield 
of 17 acres was simply drilled with the disk 
drill, without preparation, and it made so lit- 
tle as to mean a loss. Comparing this field 
with the others we would have made $10 or 
“15 a day for every day’s work by properly 
j reparing it before sowing. 

I have also found that a variety of 
rxay do well in one locality and fail in 
cnother. I have never yet found anything 
Detter than the Fultz. By thoroughly clean- 
ing and grading the seed and sowing 1% 
bushels to the acre, I get a maximum crop. 
{t is surprising how careless some men are 
about their seed wheat. Often they sow it 
just as it comes from the threshing machine. 
The result is an uneven stand of plants as to 
vitality. The lcrger and plumper the grain 
the stronger the plant. There is nothing that 
pays better than the careful preparation of 
the seed before sowing. 

I know a man who when he wanted some 
extra good seed would sweep the barn floor 
and then stand on one side of the barn, take 
the wheat in his hand and throw it across the 


whepe* 


floor; the light grains would fall near his feet 
and the heavy, plump grains would go to the 
far side. In this manner he got only the 
grains that contained the most vitality. At 
present it isn’t necessary to go to this trouble, 
as the same results can be obtained by using 
any of the improved fanning mills. 

I have tried a great many different kinds 
of fertilizers and scarcely ever use anything 
but one carrying phosphorous. I use a drill 
with a fertilizer attachment and sow 200 
pounds to the acre when it contains about 14% 
available phosphorous. I find I can get the 
nitrogen by using barnyard and stable manure 
and, clover cheaper than I can buy it, and 
my soil contains a sufficient amount of potash 
if I keep it well supplied with humus and cul- 
tivate properly to make it available. I have 
had men tell me that there is nothing like a 
1-10-1 goods, but when we stop and consider 
that fertilizer contains only 20 pounds of 
nitrogen to the ton, and if we put on 200 
pounds to the acre, we have only two pounds 
of nitrogen, it looks like a pretty small dose. 
I have always claimed that if the wheat will 
get along with that small amount it will do 
without any. It is always the so-called com- 
plete fertilizers that cost the big money. 


VALUE OF COW TESTING SOCIETIES 


Cc. I. COHEE, JR, DELAWARE COUNTY, PA 

What does it cost to produce 100 pounds 
milk? This is a question our dairy special- 
ists have long wrangled over, without reach- 
ing a’ satisfactory answer. It is true that 
many men know to the cent the cost of pro- 
ducing milk on their own farms, but this 
varies so with different localities, different 
cows and, above all, with different men, that 
the knowledge is of very little practical value 
What we are or should be interested in is 
what does it cost us to produce 100 pounds 
of milk, or a pound of butter, under our 
own conditions. Here we have a problem 
that must be solved on the farm where it 
arises, with the aid of a set of scales, a Bab- 
cock tester and no small amount of figuring. 

Because of the fact that many of us do 
not understand the Babcock test, therefore 
get poor results (it also having been some 
time since we attended scheol and our math- 
ematical wheels rusty and squeaking), we 
drop, or in many cases never start, keeping 
records. Not knowing what we are doing. 
we simply hang on, hoping to get an increase 
in price of milk, or increase in price of fat 
that will assure us a profit, little realizing 
that increases in prices of products are sure 
to be followed by increases in cost of pro- 
duction. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
we should be satisfied with the prices we 
are receiving for our products. I believe the 
majority of us are producing food worth 
more than the markets are paying for it. | 
am in favor of working, and working hard, 
for increased prices of our produtts, t 
believe we would be better off financially if, 
where we spend one hour working for 
increased ‘prices of our products, we spend 
four hours in efforts to-lower the cost of 
production. 

How to Lower Cost of Production 
. Three operations are sufficient to answer 
this: namely, feeding, weeding and breeding. 
All are related to the cow testing association. 
Feeding. Every cow should be fed grain in 
proportion to her yield of milk. That may 
be one pound of grain to three or 3% pounds 
of milk, or whatever gives the best results 
in @ach particular case, but let us have a 
ratio of grain to milk and then stick to it 

As an illustration, let me quote the records 
of four cows, two of which were fed in pro- 
portion to amount of milk, and two that 
were fed regardless of yield of milk. In the 
first case, one cow gave 8623 pounds of milk, 
at $1.50 a hundred pounds, or a total of 
$129.34, at a feed cost of leaving a 
profit of $86.42 Another, about as poor a 
cow as could be found, gave 2386 pounds 
of milk, which at $1.50 a hundred .pounds 
gave $35.79, at a feed cost of $21.15, leaving 
@ profit of $14.64. 

Now, take two cows on a farm where all 
cows are fed alike. One cow gave 8742 


pounds, which at $1.50 a hundred amounts 
to $131.13, at a feed cost of $44.14, leaving a 
profit, above feed, of $86.99; while another 
cow gave 2840 pounds, or a total of $42.60, 
having been fed the same quantity of feed, 
showing a loss of $1.54 on feed alone. 

It is in feéding that the cow testing asso- 
ciation saves farmers the greatest amount of 
money The fact that records like those of 
the last two cows stated are obtainable, 
simply recalls the old adage, ‘“‘You can lead 
a horse to water, but you cannot make him 
drink.” 

Weeding. Let us have a standard of pro- 
duction. Make it 5000 or 6000 pounds of 
milk, or what you will, but have a standard 
and then dispose of all cows that fall below 
that standard, unless their failure to measure 
up is the result of accident or failure in some 
manner not a fault of the cow. A _ 3000- 
pound cow requires the same amount of room, 
about the same amount of roughage and 
almost as much labor as one yielding 9000 
pounds, and does only one-third as much 
toward paying for it. 

Breeding. A certain man who markets 
his product in the form of butter told me 
that he had raised four heifers from a cow 
that he had always looked upon. as his very 
best. After completing a year in a cow test- 
ing association, he found his prized cow had 
an average test of 3.65%. One of the heifers 
had an average of 3.7%, while a second heifer 
had started her lactation period with a test 
of 3.55%. He would be willing to part with 
the five head at reasonable prices, as he had 
several cows that had produced more butter 
fat. His best producing cow was one from 
which he had never raised a calf. 

With the records of pounds of milk, butter 
fat, profit and loss of each cow, we will 
know definitely from just what animals we 
want to raise our future dairy cows. A year 
or more in a cow testing association will 
answer the question at the beginning of this 
article, as it relates to farmers on their own 
farms. 


PROVIDE GOOD FEED AND WATER 


N. J. NELSON 

Dairying, in my opinion, is among the best 
paying propositions for any farmer if prop- 
erly handled. Those having a sufficient acre- 
age to raise their own feed, of course, can 
make it more profitable than he who must 
buy For my part, I raise all I need and a 
little besides, especially when the crops are 
good A milch cow needs to be well cared 
for in order to produce the best results. A 
good, warm, well ventilated barn in which 
to be housed in the winter, and plenty of 
clean water and pasture during the summer, 
will keep her in good health and enable 
her to work at her utmost @pacity. It has 
been my experience that when miich cows 
are compelled to drink dirty water during 
the summer it will be apt to bring bad 
results in the fall and winter. Feeding a 
healthy animal improper food and providing 
poor drink is most certain to result in a 
loss. I have handled milch cows as sug- 
gested for 20 years, and never have had an 
animal get sick, nor show any symptoms of 
illness caused by careless feeding, or poor 
water In fact, I have not lost a single 
cow during this entire time. 

I raised nearly all the calves, endeavoring 
to keep up my herd by replacing the old 
cows as they become unprofitable. The bull 
calves I sell for veal. Best plan, to my 
knowledge, is to raise them on skim milk. 
This is given as soon as they are removed 
from the mothers. In addition to skim milk 
they are given a small amount of ground 
corn and oats, and’ I never experience any 
trouble at all in bringing them up this way. 
The dairyman should always endeavor to 
keep the cows and sire healthy, and if he 
has good quarters for his herd he invariably 
will have a good crop of calves. When dairy- 
ing is handled wisely and on a businesslike 
basis, it proves one of the most profit- 
able industries in connection with general 
farming. 


It Will Always Be Stylish to wear think- 
ing caps and working clothes together. 
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CORN SILAGE IN THE FEED LOT 
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Figure Feeding Methods Closely for Results 


Cattle and Feeds at High Price Levels—-Beef Making at Profit Requires Special Skill--Silage and Alfalfa New Factors 
in Corn Belt Feeding--Roughage and Concentrates Count for Much in the Final Outcome--Cost and Utility 


of Silage as a Business Proposition in the Feed Lot--By H. P. Rusk 


HE condition of the fat cattle market 
is such as would ordinarily stim- 
ulate a marked increase in beef 
production. The highest prices 

since war times, which prevail at present, 
bear significant testimony to the enduring de- 
mand for beef, and that the supply is inade- 
quate to meet the demand is all too apparent. 
In spite of these facts, the position of the pro- 
ducer is not altogether a flowery bed of ease. 
The high price of feeds and the almost pro- 
hibitive cost of thin cattle are factors that are 
causing many old-time feeders to figure closer 
this season than ever before. The result will 
not be detrimental to the beef cattle industry 
but it will be revolutionary. Feeding opera- 
tions will start this fall on more carefully 
matured plans than ever before. Corn, of 
course, will form the basis of the fattening 
rations, but the method of preparing it and 
the selection of feeds to supplement it will be 
the subject of diligent study from now until 
feeding starts in the fall. The old idea that 
corn is corn, as “pigs is pigs,’”’ and that the 
only prerequisite for its successful use in the 
feed lot is plenty of brawn and a scoop shovel 
is fast giving way to a clear analysis of the 
situation ._ with corresponding changes in 
methods. Where the steers used are two- 
year-olds or over, and plenty of hogs are 
available to utilize the undigested corn 


practical feeders report that when it is fed 
with a liberal allowance of cottonseed meal, 
or some other nitrogenous concentrate, no 
other roughage need’ be used. 

Clover hay and corn fodder will probably 
constitute the bulk of the roughage in the 
majority of the feed lots this year, but corn 
silage and alfalfa hay, two new items in the 
list of available roughages, are awakening a 
widespread interest among corn belt stock- 
men. Although their value in the feed lot is 
barely past the experimental stage, it is safe 
to say that they will be powerful factors in 
our future system of beef production. 


Corn Silage and Alfalfa 


These two roughages are unlike in many 
respects. Corn silage is about as cheap a 
roughage as can be used in cattle feeding. 
Alfalfa hay is one of the most expensive. 
Alfalfa is high in protein, while corn silage is 
deficient in that constituent and like corn 
itself must be supplemented with some highly 
nitrogenous feed in order to secure the best 
results. These differences have led some to 
believe that the two feeds ought to go well 
together, and such has proved to be the case. 
Corn silage reduces the cost of the ration 
and alfalfa hay furnishes the protein. How- 
ever, the proportion of corn silage to alfalfa 
must be rather small if no nitrogenous con- 
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vested, the small space in which it can be 
stored, and its wide range of usefulness. The 
cost varies with local conditions. The aver- 
age cost of cutting and putting in the silo 
as determined by extensive investigations 
conducted on a large number of Illinois 
farms and reported in bulletin No 101 of the 
Illinois experinient station is 56 cents per 
ton. Corn that will go 50 bushels to the 
acre will usually make about 10 tons of silage 
to the acre. Allowing. #! per acre for stalks, 
50 cents per bushel for corn in silage and 
5% for shrinkage, a careful analysis shows 
in detail the following items as constituting 
the cost of one ton: 


Cost of Silage 


5 bushels at 50 cents.... 
Stalks 
For siloing 


5% for shrinkage 


Cost on one ton.... 


Another advantage of corn silage is that it 
is a succulent feed and not only takes the 
place of grass during the winter months but 
may be used to supplement or take the place 
of pastures during the summer months. At 
the Illinois station we now have one lot of 
steers receiving shelled corn, cottonseed meal 

and silage in paved 





in the droppings, 
either shelled or 
broken ear corn 
will prove as efficient 
as ground corn. On 
the other hand, if 
baby beef is in the 
making or cholera 
prevents the use of 
hogs in the feed lots, 
ground corn will 
usually prove more 
economical than 
shelled or broken ear 
corn. The choice be- 
tween shelled and 
broken ear corn will 
depend largely upon 
the kind of roughage 
used. When this con- 
sists of the ordinary 
dry feeds such as 
corn fodder, mixed 
hays or clovers, 
broken ear corn 
yields better results 
than shelled corn. 





lot and one receiving 
shelled corn and cot- 
tonseed meal on pas- 
ture. Although it is 
too early to tell what 
the final outcome will 
be, it is interesting to 
note that during the 
first two months end- 
ing July 13, the steers 
on pasture made an 
average daily gain of 
3.01 pounds, while 
those in dry lot made 
an average daily gain 
of 3.25 pounds. Silage 
and linseed oil meal 
are also being com- 
pared with blue grass 
pasture for pure-bred 
breeding stock and 
calves. So far no ill 
effects from the ra- 
tion have been ob- 
served. 

Providing succulent 








More of the shelled 
corn passes through 
the cattle in undi- 
gested form, and 
hence larger gains in 
pork may be expected, 
but ordinarily this extra pork is not enough 
to give shelled corm the advantage over 
broken ear corn. 


Shelled Corn with Silage 


Some feeders argue that the burden of 
breaking the corn offsets any advantage it 
may have over shelled corn in the feed lot, 
but there are various makes of breakers and 
choppers on the market that will break corn 
as cheaply as it can be shelled. At the II- 
linois station we find it cost approximately 
20 cents per ton to break corn in this way. 

When corn silage is used as the roughage 
most practical feeders prefer to use shelled 
corn, believing that when silage is fed in 
large amounts the mouths of the cattle are 
slightly affected so that they will not take 
hold of hard broken ear corn as readily as 
they should. The use of corn and cob meal 
will seldom prove most efficient unless de- 
sirable roughages are high-priced and hard 
to obtain. Under such conditions crushed 
snapped corn has given good results. Some 


The Sort That Pays Profits on Good Corn Land 


Corn, grass.and beef cattle made many a farm prosperous in years gone by, and the 


time is at hand when they will again make money for the corn belt farmer. 
and beef conformation of the cow pictured above commend Wer to careful beef producers. 
She is Princess, owned by O. Harris of Missouri, and has an enviable show record. 


centrates such as cottonseed meal or linseed 
oil meal are used. When enough of the nitrog- 
enous concentrate is fed to furnish the re- 
quired amount of protein, corn silage may 
constitute the entire roughage. Practical 
feeders prefer cottonseed meal to linseed oil 
meal for supplementing corn silage, as they 
believe they will -have less trouble with 
scouring. 


Arguments Favor Silage 


Silage harvest comes at a time when other 
farm work is not pressing. Rains do not 
damage the silage even after it is cut, and 
no time need be lost in the harvest on ac- 
count of bad weather except while it is ac- 
tually storming. The storage of silage can 
be accomplished as cheaply and more con- 
vyeniently than the storage of loose hay. . One 
ton of well-settled clover hay occupies ap- 
proximately 550 cubic feet, while one ton of 
silage occupies only 50 cubic feet. Corn silage 
appeals to the corn belt stockman because of 
its cheapness, the ease with which it is har- 


feed for stock during 
the winter months, 
and establishing a re- 
liable source of prov- 
ender for _ gsupple- 
menting pastures, is 
not the only advantage of the silo. One of 
its greatest economic advantages is increas- 
ing the capacity of the farm. It requires 
on the average at least two acres of the best 
corn belt pasture to keep one cow through 
the grazing season. The same area planted to 
corn ought to yield at least 24 tons of silage, 
which with one-half ton of cottonseed meal 
would keep five cows through the same season. 


The quality 


Peach Trees Need Drainage—We had a 
peach orchard of nine acres planted in 1901. 
Covering three or four square rods was a 
wet hole where the water collected. We 
thought we would plant that piece just the 
same. In that area the trees died. We 
planted again and they died, and the third 
time and they died. Then we ditched that 
part and planted the fourth time and those 
trees began bearing about four years after the 
rest of the orchard. It does not do to plant 
trees. where there is too much water. The 
ground must be underdrained.—[E. Herbert 
King, Tompkins county, N Y. 





FRUIT AND GRAIN CROPS 
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HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICU1 


The construction of a permanent 
drying house for apples is simple. 
One I visited recently had some fea- 
tures which may be applied to a part 
of a building already on the farm. 
Briefly, the house was 15 feet square 
and much taller than square, that the 
heat might be longer in passing out. 
For perhaps 4 feet from the floor the 


Plan of Fruit Drying House 
Space was unoccupied, thus permit- 
ting area for action, like keeping up 
fire, bringing in and_ distributing 
fruit on the screens, etc. 

From this distance to the top It 
was a network of skeleton shelves for 
holding screens made of galvanized 
net tacked to slats. For coarse fruits 
like apples, screens made of slats 
only will do if spaces are left be- 
tween them. The plan is to Keep a 
high temperature that is dry in the 
house, and establish with it a draft, 
that all moisture may be elevated 
with the rising heat and passed out 
of the slatwork cupola at the top. 
More or less fire will have to be kept 
going, depending upon the weather. 
If cool, or warm and moist, enough 
heat must be maintained to rapidly 
dry the fruit. The top. ventilator 
must be under control, that it may 
be opened more or less as needed. At 
the botfom, windows or shutters are 
regulated to correspond, that air may 
enter in greater or less volume. 

The house I inspected belonged to 
a canning factory and was built for 
the purpose. Here all imperfect fruit 
was dried as well as the apple par- 
ings and cores. I was told that these 
were exported to countries where ap- 
ples are rare and that from them 
was made apple butter and other com- 
modities; that they brought a price 
per ton that well repaid the expense 
of drying and shipping. This consti- 
tutes a hint that should set the big 
apple farmer thinking. The _ tree 
trimmings and waste wood on every 
place will dry hundreds of bushels 
of second and third grade apples and 
peaches which may be prepared for 
the drier merely by quartering or by 
slicing or crushing, and spreading. 
Artificial @rying is superior to natural, 
because of its speed and cleanliness, 
since it excludes flies and other in- 
sects. 





New York Apple Situation 


As usual there is more or less di- 
versity of opinion among. western 
New York apple growers concerning 
the crop of 1912. One prominent or- 
chardist of Wayne county declared 
to American Agriculturist that there 
are likely to be more cider apples 
than the milis can handle, because 
although the crop of winter fruit is 


large medium and low grades 
are unusually abundant, He believes 
that because a considerable stock of 
canned goods has been carried over 
from 111 canners will not be in- 
clined to handle apples in large quan- 
tities. The prospects are that the 
large crop of early and fall varieties 
in The Chesapeake peninsula, New 
Jersey, the Ohio valley, and the mid- 
dle will overstock the near-by 
markets and hold prices down. 

In the east exporters are taking 
hold very gingerly and reluctantly. 
This fact, coupled with the fact that 
cold and common storage combined 
is far below present crop needs, is 
prompting farmers to buy barrels 
freely, and because barrels are very 
high priced this year moderate sized 
growers are likely to fill all the bar- 
rels they buy “with anything that 
looks like apples” and to unload 
early. Thus large quantities of fruit 
will be forced upon the market early, 
even during the harvest season. 

This means that prices will rule 
low as a consequence, . Under such 
conditions, too, even the high grades 
must compete in price with the very 
low grade western boxed fruit. In 
this man’s opinion the only excep- 
tions to this general rule in the east 
are the light crops of fall fruit and 
of Greenings.. Were it not for the 
large crop of western early fruit the 
eastern markets would have a chance 
to clean up before the winter rush. 
Another factor which this man thinks 
must be considered is the stock of 
1911 evaporated apples still on hand. 
Even as late as mid-August 500 cars, 
including 200 in, Europe, were still 
waiting for a market. Such being the 
case, and the cost of labor being 
higher than ever, he sees no chance 
of profitable prices or for evaporated 
apples. In any case he believes there 
will be more apples of evaporated 
grades than the present equipment 
of evaporators can handle, 

Another prominent grower is more 
optimistic though he agrees with 
much of the foregoing opinion. To 
look at the trees it could seem as 
if the crops were going to be less 
than it probably will be, especially 
since fairly abundant rain has fallen 
in most of the western New York 
fruit sections, Since last fall Europe 
has taken 1300 cars of evaporated 
apples because the prune crops of 
Germany and France have been light 
the last two years. As these coun- 
tries again have light crops, Europe 
has been looking to California for its 
supply. But the immense crop of 
prunes in California is not going to 


the 


west 


bulk as large as was expected be- 
cause the prunes themselves are 
small in size. Hence evaporated ap- 
ples, in this man’s opinion, “will not 
go begging.” 

In parts of New York. the 
will not be up to standard size or 
quality though produced in large 
quantity. For this reason, if for no 
other, special attention this year 
should be paid to grading. Only by 
such practice can the orchardists ex- 
pect to come out well. Every grade 
should be sold for what it is. Never 
before has it seemed so desirable to 
cut out No 2 grade from the green 
fruit market and send it to the evap- 
orator or the cider mill. In view of 
all the outlined conditions and also 
because of the campaign against 
chemical vinegar this orchardist looks 
for better than 20 cents a hundred 
pounds for cider apples. There is 
not, he says, much of a stock of cider 
vinegar on hand. 

A large Orleans county apple 
grower, who is more interested in 
storage than evaporation, holds much 
the same opinions as the above so 
far as size and character of crops are 
concerned. He also agrees with the 
views respecting fruit grading. On 
this point he is very emphatic, de- 
claring that if ever grading and hon- 
est packing will pay they will this 
year because of the immense quan- 
tity of inferior fruit now maturing. 

An Ontario grower, who neither 
stores nor evaporates, but sells direct 
to a “buyer,” agrees with the above 
remarks eoncerning grading and 
packing; but so far as he can deter- 
mine thinks the crop in his own and 
the two other counties mentioned 
has been overestimated. In these 
three sections he believes the yield 
will be only about 60% of a full crop. 
This conclusion he arrives at because 
many orchards have little or nothing 
this 


The Question of Killing Frosts 


The withholding of frost in the corn 
belt to a late date is just now the topic 
of keenest consideration. As pointed 
out in American Agriculturist a 
good many times in recent weeks, the 
plant is uneven in stand; in parts of 
the country much later than normal in 
growth, and practically everywhere 
needing an extended season of sun- 
shine and warm nights. Rains have 
been more or less general in all terri- 
tory east of the 100th meridian, where 
the bulk of the corn crop is grown. 
What farmers now want is this stretch 
of genial growing weather, and an ab- 
sence of frost until an unusually late 
date. We print herewith a highly in- 
teresting chart made up from data 
furnished us by Chief Willis L. Moore 
of the United States weather bureau, 
bearing directly upon this question of 
killing frosts. 

The chart shows the earliest date 
on which a killing frost has occurred 
in the autumn, and is made up from 


apples 


season, 





American Agriculturist 


many years’ records kept by the 
weather bureau. The data from ap- 
proximately 1000 of the government's 
co-operative stations having the 
longest records, usually 10 to sv 
years, except in the more newly set- 
tled localities of the west, have been 
summarized. The chart is based upon 
the result of observations made in 
the open country, and therefore not 
subject to the artificial conditions 
prevailing in large cities. The chart 
speaks for itself. It shows that the 
earliest dateeon which a killing frost 
has occurred in autumn in a stretch 
of territory covering the lower half 
of Kansas, Missouri, Llinois, Indi- 
ana, much of Ohio and southern 
Michigan, is September 20; in much 
of Nebraska, northern Iowa, south- 
ern Minnesota, the lower half of 
South Dakota and the lower half of 
Wisconsin, the frost date is Septem- 
ber 10. This date also prevailed over 
much of eastern New York and cen- 
tral New. England. On the other 
hand, killing frosts in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and eastward need not be 
expected earlier than October 1, 





Fruit Advertising Paid 
*J. M. IRVINE, BUCHANAN COUNTY, MO 


At the recent meeting of the Ozark 
fruit growers’ association in south- 
western Misgouri the question of mar- 
keting peaches was discussed: The 
president has on some occasions han- 
died as high as 250 cars of peaches 
in a day. About two years ago 
officers went to St Louis and found 
the railroad yards blocked with cars 
of peaches which were still coming 
in at the rate of 35 cars a day. Some- 
thing had to be done. Nobody was 
buying peaches. In the daily news- 
papers he inserted an advertisement 
stating that the peach season was at 
its height, that those who wanted to 
put up peaches should buy ‘them at 
once, 

The commission men frowned upon 
it and said it would break the prices. 
But this man went further and cut 
the props out from the middle men 
and advertised, ‘These peaches should 
not cost more than $1.50 a basket. 
They are guaranteed by the Ozark 
fruit growers’ association.” The 
people began to buy. Policemen had 
to go down to see that order was 
maintained. - 

It took 27 cars a day to supply the 
demand. The association also went 
up to little towns that had never seen 
a car of peaches. They put adver- 
tisements in weekly papers saying 
that on a certain day, or two certain 
days, a car would be on sale. In 
this way the association cleaned up 
the largest peach crop it had at very 
high prices. It was simply looking 
after the market and reaching the 
people by judicious advertising in 
the newspapers. As a matter of fact 
it is not enough to advertise to get 

{To Page 171.] 


*Excerpts from address delivered 
before the western New York horti 
cultural society. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


SOURCES OF A MILK RIVER 


Summer Consumption of New York City—Cortland County’s Output-— 
Methods of Utilization—Price-Making Method Unsatisfac- 
tory—Plan Worked in Michigan—By M. G. Kains 


It has recently been my good for- 
tune to visit one of the milk produc- 
ing sections of western New York and 
the leading dairy- 
who do not have 

the milk streams 
these and other 
sources to the city markets have any 
sonception of the breadth, depth and 
swiftness ef the currents. To be sure, 
like the natural rivers and streams, 
the flow may be reduced during the 
summer, but even then it is astonish- 
ing in spite of shortage of pasture, 
und the lessened summer population 
of the cities. 

For instance, 
ing August 5, nearly 
40 quarts each reached 
New York markets via the principal 
streams. This means a daily average 
of more than 45,000 cans or 1,800,000 
quarts. As about 200 cans or 8000 
quarts fill a car more than 225 
of milk were received at the metrop- 
olis during that one week. 

This enormous ‘quantity of milk 
flows to the city in six main streams. 
The long haul New York Central rail- 
way lines brought approximately 98,- 
900 cans during the week mentioned; 
the Lackawanna, 60,000; the Ontario 
and Western, 50,000; the Lehigh, 36,- 
000; the Erie, 35,000; the West Shore, 
14,000 and various short lines, boats, 
ete, 25,000. The total of 320,000 cans 
mentioned is equivalent to 32,000 gal- 
lons or 1600 barrels of 50 gallons 
each. 

Cortland County’s Big Output 

The section I visited and concern- 
ing which most of the data herein 
presented was secured was in Cort- 
land county, N Y, within a radius of 
eight or 10 miles of the county seat, 
Cortland, a city of 12,000 to 15,0U0, 
To supply the needs of the residents, 
the hotels, restaurants, three or four 
ice cream makers, ete, between 30 
and 35 local dairies devote their out- 
put of about 150 cans, 6000 quarts, 
daily. In the neighborhood of this 
city are 15 or 20 farms worth $10,000 
or more exclusive of stock and equip- 
ment which would bring the valua- 
tion up to at least double. 3esides 
these there are scores of farms worth 
$5000 to $10,000. 

From various s urces of 
tion the daily output for the 
within a radius of eight or 10 
during the first half of August was 
estimated at 1250 to 1500 cans and 
for the flush season fully 35% more. 
In this area there are 25 or more 
shipping stations and about 20 cream- 
tries and cheese factories, besides a 
arge factory which makes powdered 
milk in large quantities, mainly for 
mixing with kinds of’ flour 
for making self-raising buckwheat 
2nd pancake flour, flour for 
ten brown bread. 
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Prices Arbitrarily 
Since the product may be 
of in several different ways—ship- 
ping, milk powder, butter, cheese, 
ice cream or home use—it is natural 
that there should be a ready market 
and that there should be more or 
ess fluctuation of price due perhaps 
Ss much to purely local as to city 
auses. Various leading dairymen 
ind buyers complain, however, that 
the variations are too great and too 
arbitrary. For instance,*+J. A. Leach, 
u& prominent dairyman who supplies 
private customers in Cortland, pointed 
out that there is sometimes a differ- 
ence of 15 cents a can between the 
prices paid at Marathan and at Cort- 
iand, though the two places are only 
13 miles apart. Miles Peck, who sells 
his output to the milk powder fac- 
tory, said that often ‘six or seven 
prices are paid within a radius of 10 
tiles. Under such conditions farm- 
ers are kept jumping from one place 
to ancther so as to secure the high- 
est prices, often forgetting that the 
difference may not be _ sufficient to 
pay for the extra time and labor hire 
required to make the longer hauls. 
From the manufacturers’ stand- 
point, also the irregularity or irra- 
tionality of price is fully as bad. 
Speaking of this matter, L. P. Ben- 
nett, manager of The Ekenberg com- 
pany, which makes the milk powder, 
said that the only fair way for both 
buyer and ‘seller’ is the butter fat 
basis, but many dairymen fail to see 
the matter that way. He cited the 


company’s experience in Michigan, 
Saying that when the plan was first 
set in operation the farmers were 
outspoken in condemnation because 
their milk analyzed low in butter fat. 
After breeding their cows to the pure 
blood Jersey and Guernsey bulls 
which the company purchased and 
kept for this purpose they liked the 
plan well. 


Michigan Likes Butter Fat Basis 


According to Mr Bennett this plan, 
at least as applied in Michigan, would 
not do for a section already so rich 
in Holstein blood as Cortland coun- 
ty now is. Besides, where the vari- 
ous ways of disposing of the milk 
are so readily available, difficulties 
would arise such as the rushing from 
buyer to another when a few 
could be gained in price. At 
one time the milk powder company 
would be swamped with milk when 
the exchange price would go lower 
than the butter fat basis price, and 
under reverse price conditions would 
not get enough to Keep the factory 
busy. 
Mr 
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declared that 
prices have been abnormal for 
time. The prices his company 
are based partly upon exchange 
ures, During the time of my visit 
$1.20 a can was being paid. He said 
that often the buyers, especially in 
the si mmer, have to pay more than 
they can get out of the milk and are 
glad to sell to the powder company 
at losses varying from 10 to even 25 
cents a can rather than ship to the 
city and still more. On the other 
hand the company often is obliged to 
pay more for milk than it can get 
out of the finished product. 

Another note of great interest is 
the fact that last winter when but- 
ter was high muny farmers sold their 
home-made product to local grocer- 
ies and purchased oleo for home use 
instead. Nothing helped the oleo 
market so much as these high prices, 
Mr Bennett cited the old rule that the 
ratio between cheese and _ butter 
should be one to three, but compar- 
atively recently when cheese has sold 
at 16 cents butter has been only 27 
instead of 36 cents, 

Feed Prices Too High 

According to all 
viewed the prices of feed high. 
Mr Peck said that dealers have 
agreed among themselves not to make 
reductions until January. Such a 
compact is considered unfair, espe- 
cially in view of this year’s harvests. 
In one way high prices should prove 
not a wholly unmixed evil because 
they force dairymen to leuk 
more and more to alfalfa, and 
peas and other rich in protein, 
At the time of my visit Mr Peck was 
feeding oats and pea silage. 

Though high prices of feeds 
tended to depress dairymen’s spirits 
of the men interviewed look 
the present crops as 
enough to offset them. With the 
corn practically all 
dairymen have done 
season. Very few fields of 
first-class condition and 
men were afraid they would 
not have enough to fill their silos. As 
mangels are not as popular as silage 
to supply succulent feed those who 
are short of silage will ‘be at more or 
less of a disadvantage. 

National Crops Should Help 


Bronson of Star farm 
was of*a decidedly optimistic mind 
concerning the outlook. He cited the 
figures recently published by the gov- 
ernment concerning the principal 
crops of the country. Granting that 
these are reasonably near the actual 
quantities he said the tendency would 
be to make dairymn, feeders and 
breeders more pleased with their 
prospects. He cited the government 
total wheat yietld of 680,000,000, com- 
pared with 621,000,000 bushels last 
year, the oats crops of 1,207,000,000 
bushels, 275,000,000 more than that of 
1911, and the hay crop, “the largest 
in the country’s history,” as sure to 
“loosen things up everywhere.” These 
crops he pointed out to be harvested 
and then declared that the corn crop 
estimated by the 2 
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government at Z,- 
811,000,000 bushels to be surprising 
wher the condition of cover in the 
east ‘x considered. Even allowing for 


depreciation it is estimated that this 
year’s corn crop will be 300,000,000 
bushels more than that of last year. 
All these factors will -have their in- 
fluence on the dairy business, 

As an instance of how much value 
dairymen place upon good blood it 
may be mentioned that Charles Ab- 
bott recently paid $2500 for a two- 
year-old Holstein bull to head his 
herd of partly grade dairy cows. Nu- 
merous other dairymen keep pedi- 
greed, advancing registry bulls to im- 
prove the milking abilities of their 
cows, 





Hogs Never Better Property 


BARRETT, 


hog cholera scare had 
upon the marketing of hogs 
kinds in this section of the 
While the actual loss from 
the disease itself was comparatively 
small, the loss to farmers through 
the precipitate marketing of breeding 
stock and immature hogs was a seri- 
ous set-back to the hog business. 

The effect would have all the 
more keenly felt had not corn and 
mill feeds soared so high in price the 
past spring. Many that under 
existing conditions they have nothing 
to regret in the disposal of their hogs 
at the time the cholera was at 
its height. Personally, I am not a 
quitter in the hog business. I have 
always found it expensive to stock 
up again when the outlook is auspi- 
cious. The cry is always “Hogs are 
hogs, now. In a few months they 
will be out of sight.” So I find it 
best to keep some on hand all thé 
time awaiting the time when hogs 
will be “out of sight.” 
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recurrence of the 
far this wear. We 
again and 
are returning to 
one would expect 
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no evidence of the 
cholera plague so 
begin to feel fairly 
more hog raisers 
the business than 
after last season's 
depression, A .few farms where the 
cholera raged worst, still remain 
lightly stocked, but almost withour 
exception the owners talk of buying 
more hogs as soon as the new corn 
crop is in condition to feed. 
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Stock Hogs Scarce 
where is the new 
The scarcity 
make buy- 
to say the 


The question is 
supply to come from? 
of early spring pigs will 
ing a questionable venture, 
least. In this section very few pigs 
were saved during February, March 
und April. Those now on hand have 
cost their owners so much to bring 
to a marketable size that they will 
finish them rather than take what 
buyers will be willing to offer for 
them. 

In my opinion, the 
the hogs and plenty of 
be fortunate if he holds 
new crop is in sight. Hogs are 
ways in demand. Nothing can take 
the place of pork and lard. It is 
all a question of management. 

Probably in no other line of stock 
farming does good management 
mean so much as in pork production. 
Almost without exception failures 
the result of mismanagement. 
Success depends upon economical 
feeding, which means plenty of pas- 
ture or -its substitutes of cut feed, 
roots, or anything of the kind avail- 
able, and skim milk, ground grains 
or oil meal slops to keep the animals 
“xrowing and in good flesh. Then as 
u neighbor says, “Good old hard 
corn to round off the corners and 
make them look good to the buyers.” 

American Road Congress—<An effort 
to increase the supply of expert high- 
way engineers is to be made at the 
American road congress to be held on 
the million dollar pier in Atlantic 
City, Sept 30-Oct 5. Efforts are to be 
made to induce the leading universi- 
ties to establish specific and practical 
courses for the instruction of highway 
engineers. At the present time there 
are about S82 universities devoting 
some attention to highway engineer- 
ing. The instruction in this branch of 
engineering, however, is in most cases, 
merely part of the general training of 
engineers Prof Henry H. Norris of 
Corhell university is the secretary of 
the society Yor the promotion of engi- 
neering education, which is composed 
of officials of the leading educational 
institutions having engineering depart. 
ments, 
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for Pregnant Animals— 
I. E. P., Kentucky, asks if it is safe to 
feed sorghum hay to pregnant ani- 
mals. So far as ‘I know any feed that 
is all right at other times will do no 
harm in such cases, providing it is 
perfectly free from mold, rust or other 
fungous disease, 
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Ohio Sets the Pace This Week 


The Ohio fair, in full swing at 
Columbus this week, may be put 
down as the best exposition ever held 
under the auspices of the state. And 
that is saying not a little; because 
for many years Ohio has been noted 
for its splendid state fair. About all 
that American Agriculturist asks for 
just now at date of going to press is 
good weather, and then there will be 
no doubt about the crowds in attend- 
ance at the fair, and their thorough 
appreciation of the good things ex- 
hibited. A feature this year is the 
celebration of the centennial of the 
selection of Columbus as the Ohio 
capital. 

Alluding briefly to the farm €x- 
hibits, it is needless to say these are 
exceedingly high in quality and worth. 
In the main, Ohio is enjoying good 
112 crops. Some of these, still to be 
harvested, such as potatoes, apples, 
onions, tobacco, show up with a fine 
prospective yield. Wheat is short, as 
everybody knows, and this may af- 
fect the cereal exhibit a trifle. But 
interest in grain culture is augmented 
in Ohio by the immediate work of 
the state board of agriculture enlist- 
ing the interest of boys in growing 
wheat and corn. The state fair peo- 
ple again carried out the no pass 
plan, cutting out this petty graft at 
the gates, and proving something of 
general satisfaction to the public. 

The splendid Ohio fair will be fol- 
lowed in about 10 days by the great 
New York state fair at Syracuse. 
These two really set the pace for the 
season, but other creditable fairs are 
in prospect in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, etc. Wherever at 
all possible the farmer should make 
it his business to attend with his en- 
tire family the state fair. Its value 
from the standpoint of information 
and inspiration is immeasurable. 





Advantages of ‘Adaptability 


Adaptability of 
little appreciated. Upon it largely de- 


soil to crop is too 
pends the success of the farmer. 
There is no use trying to compel crops 
to yield well in uncongenial soil. This 
statement need not be limited to such 
self-evident impossibilities as trying 
to make dry soil crops grow in wet 
soil, rich soil crops grow in poor, or 
vice versa. It applies to much less 
strained relations. Every soil is bet- 
ter adapted to some one crop than 
to all the others. The sooner the 
ewner recognizes this and “cuts his 


scriber 


garment to fit his cloth” the better. 
The land itself will give him the cue. 

lo illustrate, a certain farm annu- 
ally tells the owner that it is espe- 
adapted to plums- and pears. 
The fe trees in the garden bear pro- 
fusely with little or no attention. But 
the owner is blind. He can’t the 
sign. Each year he fails to make that 
farm raise profitable hay, 
grain No wonder; neither soil nor 
situation are suited to these crops. 
Another farm shows by its hilly con- 
formation that it will wash into the 
sea if planted to corn or other inter- 
tillage crops. The owner, a man who 
and thinks clearly, turns these 
antages into advantages. He 
keeps a big dairy herd, manures the 
hills heavily for pasture, grows hay 
and forage on tue low ‘land, works 
over his products and by-products un- 
til nothing but butter, eggs and poul- 
try are sold, and these to. special 
customers. Still another farmer 10 
miles from a railway finds the potato 
does in his soil.. Distance is his 
drawback. No! He greatly enlarges 
his spotato acreage. When he mar- 
kets -he hires a tractor and all the 
wagons he can and hauls half a car- 
load at a time. On the return trip he 
brings back fertilizer. 

Such instances are typical of farms 
everywhere. It is a question of indi- 
vidual solution as to what can be 
grown best and marketed to best ad- 
vantage. First of all, it is necessary 
that the farmer open his mental eyes 
what the soil is actually show- 
ing him. Then the problem is how to 
market that product. Should he not 
alone be able to raise and market the 
crop in sufficient quantity to make 
shipping profitable or to impress the 
market, he may co-operate with his 
neighbors and thus grow enough. The 
fact remains that where the land 
shows the “will’’ to prodtce a certain 
crop, the farmer can surely find a 
“way” to take advantage of his op- 
portunities. 
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necessary to utter a 
our subscribers 
certain frauds 
tend they are 
tion agents to American 
Agriculturist, when, in 
fact, they are entitled to no consider- 
ation whatever. No one should pay 
his subscription to a person repre- 
senting himself an agent for Ameri 
ean Agriculturist unless shown proper 
credentials, Each authorized agent 
carries with him a regulation receipt 
book, and should also be able to pro- 
duce a card from this office authoriz- 
ing him to represent us. We-also cail 
attention to the fact that there is a 
time limit on all receipts. Every sub- 
should carefully look over the 
receipt offered him, to see that the 
time limit has not expired; also verify 
the offer made by the agent, through 
a study of the printed matter on the 
back of the receipt. The card of au- 
thority always bears a date. Any 
subscriber paying an agent whose au- 
thority as shown on the card has ex- 
pired, does so at his own risk. 
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Kinzer. of the national 
struck the nail 
squarely on the head 
.when, in his speech 
at a recent farmers’ 
picnic in the middle 
west, he said, the beef soon 
to return to her own in popular fa- 
vor. The present shortage of cattle 
cannot be remedied in a year, and 
probably never can be overcome to 
the extent of the regaining our lost 
export trade in cattle and beef. It 
is not going to be a permanent con- 
dition, however, as regards our do- 
mestic supply. Beef cattle have 
reached a value at which the Amer- 
ican farmer can again afford to raise 
them. There is every indication that 
the immediate future will see a re- 
markable revival of farm interest in 
the raising of beef cattle. No pro- 
gressive corn-belt farmer, however, 
who is now out of cattle is going to 
restock his farm with inferior ani- 
mals, He realizes that the only 
chance for him‘to make a dollar with 
beef cattle is to breed the type which 
will feed well, mature early and pro- 
duce a high percentage of dressed 
beef in proportion to the total live 
weight. He knows that it takes pure 
blood to secure this result. There 
are comparatively. few sources from 
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which he can secure this 
stock. The breeder who is 
pared to take advantage of this 
coming demand for stock will un- 
doubtedly reap his full share of the 
benefits. Even now it is said to be 
difficult to secure satisfactory bulls in 
carload lots, and the time is certain 
to come soon when an equally keen 
demand for individual animals will 
be found. 
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If you don’t like any 
ney parcel post, voice protest 

to the interstate com- 

merce commission . at 

Washington by letter 
or by a public hearing. 
has jurisdiction, and even 
department can make 
the law without the 
approval. Such _ pro- 

changes suggested, 
should be voiced at once, as the post- 
office rightly desires all uncertainties 
done’ away with so it can proceed 
with the gigantic task of instituting 
the parcel post before New Year's. 
Read our exposition of the new law, 
in this number. 
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railroads sound a timely warn- 
farmers and others shippers 
when they advise energetic 
action to_prevent a serious 
in Time car shortage this fall. In 

view of the heavy erops 
and promised activity in business in- 
dications are that by October 1 a car 
Shortage may exist. Eastern rail- 
roads feel the same way. No grain 
or live stock shipper needs to be re- 
minded of conditions in 1907, when 
railway facilities were entirely inade- 
quate to handle the business. Shippers 
can help to avert this threatened 
traffic tie-up, according to the rail- 
road authorities, by moving all ma- 
terial such as lumber, coal, cement 
and similar freight within the next 
few weeks instead of waiting until 
the heavy crop movement begins. 
This is a hint to farmers, and par- 
ticularly to farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociations, to do their fall buying 
early, thereby not only securing bet- 
ter rates on coal and similar commod- 
ities but making certain reasonably 
prompt delivery. Cattle feeders who 
purchase their own cottonseed meal 
and other feeds by the car will also 
do well to heed this note of friendly 
advice from the railroads. 


The 
ing to 


A Stitch 





distribution of 
manner 


The 
in a 


farm produce 
economical to consum- 
ers and at the same 
time showing reasona- 
ble profit to producers 
is still an only partially 
solved problem. Every day brings its 
reminder of this. For example, right 
now densely populated New England 
finds its own peach harvest a negli- 
gible one and at the same time may 
read in the newspapers that fine 
peaches are being offered in Okla- 
homa at 15 cents a bushel, with no 
takers. Granted that the _ public 
prints may have exaggerated the low 
price, the general fact remains. 
it is equally tantalizing 
to Oklahoma fruit growers to read 
of the handsome figures peaches 
command at retail in northern states. 
“Some sweet day” the hungry con- 
sumer and the poorly paid producer 
will be brought together—at least in 
ameasure. The new parcel post, going 
into effect about next January, is so 
restricted that it will disappoint 
many. But it is a step in the right 
direction. The bill is now a law. 
tead its interesting provisions in our 
analysis on another page. 


Parcel Post 
Will Help 





are the chunks of wisdom 

from some of the 
bureaus at Washing- 
ton! A circular letter 
just sent out by Pro- 
fessor M. E., Pen- 
nington and approved by Secretary 
Wilson of the department of agricul- 
ture asks buyers and shippers of eggs 
to urge upon farmers: “Encourage 
the production of large eggs;” it is 
fair to presume the speculators to 
whom this advice is directed will pay 
farmers 10 or 20% more for these 
large eggs! We have yet to learn of 
such manifested generosity. Some 
day in the dim future eggs will be 
sold by weight, something entirely 
fair to farmers and to city folk. 
Despite some of these funny things 


Great 
which emanate 


Proper 
Compensation 





President Myrick’s 


report begins in American Agriculturist next 
week, upon his personal investigations, dur- 
ing the past summer, into the methods suc- 
cessfully employed by European farmers for 
from 30 to over 100 years in 


Co-operative Farm Finance 


The fundamental 
American people is 


before the 
how to re-form our 
financial system Not only must the de- 
fects in commercial banking be remedied, 
but adequate banking facilities must be with- 
in easy reach of farmers, other workers and 
smaller businesses, as well as richer in- 
dividuals and corporaticus 


How To Do It 


will be revealed in these articles by the 
president of Orange Judd company and 
editor-in-chief of American Agriculturist. Mr 
Myrick has been a student of all phases 
of this great subject ever since writing his 
book, ‘How to Co-Operate”’ twenty years 
ago whict ushered in the operative 
movement 


The Farmers’ Demand 


for justice in finance, first voiced by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last year, now commands 
universal attention in connection with any and 
all schemes of financial reform. Numerous 
organizations and individuals are working 
on it, congress is interested, and American 
ambassadors are reporting upon the details 
of foreign methods of financing agriculture 
and industry. 


Big Things Will Result 


in time, Pee all this effort, if wisely com- 
bined in a nite, practical, patriotic 
plan. navies Agriculturist will continue to 
Jead in the construction of a broad financial 
policy that shall be just to all, and supply the 
Cash, Credits and Co-operation so much 
needed the farmers and people of the 
older middle and eastern states. 


problem 











that happen at Washington, it is 
stimulating to realize that practical 
poultry keepers are indeed interested 
in better breeds and better produc- 
tion. The egg laying contests now on 
at Storrs and in Missouri and the in- 
terest therein evince this fact. 





Records in Egg Laying Contest 


R. L. HILL, MISSOURI 


Every day brings out some 
tant feature in regard to the laying 
qualities of the different breeds of 
poultry in the contest held at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo. After the national 
egg-laying contest is finished a bul- 
letin will be published by the Mis- 
souri state board of poultry, which 
will be distributed free to those wish- 
ing a copy, and T. E. Quisenberry, 
secretary of that board at Mountain 
Grove, Mo, will send one of these 
bulletins for the asking. He says the 
Leghorns and the smaller breeds did 
not seem to be affected by the hot 
weather of July, and are now mak- 
ing better records and gaining faster 
than the larger breeds. 

Rank by Pens 

The rank of the different varieties 
and the best pen record by each of 

leading varieties is as follows: 


impor- 


Rose Comb Red 
Single Comb White Leghorn. .7 
White Wyandotte 7 
Black Orpington 
Barred Plymouth 
Buff Orpington 
Silver Wyondotte 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorn. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red. 
White Orpington 
White Plymouth 
Black Langshan 
Ancona 
Single Comb Black Monorca 
Rose Comb White Leghorn 
“If the above pens and 18 other 
pens of the same _ varieties which 
have made equally good records did 
not lay another egg during the year’s 
test, their owners would have reason 
to feel proud of the showing,” says 
T. E. Quisenberry, in charge of the 
contest, “The average person 
speaks of his flock as ‘laying well,’ or 
s ‘good layers,’ but he does not know 
what it really means and what his 
flock can really do until put to a 
year’s test. There is nothing star- 
tling about the above records, but it 
is a good, clean, creditable showing 
for nine months for five hens.” 
The hot weather, the molting sea- 
son, and 355 broody hens during the 
month of July cut the egg yield and 
it will doubtless rapidly decrease 
from this time on. No pen has yet 
gotten so far in the lead but what 
the rank of the leading pens could 
be changed in a single month. 
Neither is the best individual record 
yet settled by any sneans. While a 
White Plymouth Rock hen has laid 
208 eggs, yet a White Orpington is 
only nine eggs behind her, and a 
number of others are in close pur- 
suit. 
During the nine months in which 
{To Page 173.] 

















Angust 31, 1912 


The new parcel post is now a law 
and goes into effect January 1, 1913. 
It was enacted by congress August 24 
as a part of the postoffice appropria- 
tion bill. It does not in any way 
affect the postage on seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots and plants which con- 
tinue fixed by Section 482 of the 
postal. laws and regulations. It au- 
thorizes the postmaster-general to 
“reform from time to time the classi- 
fication, weight, limit, rates, zone or 
conditions” of parcel post, subject to 
the consent of the interstate com- 
merce commission. It provides for a 
joint committee of three from each 
house of congress to further inquire 
into the general parcel post and all 
related subjects, and to report to 
congress at the earliest date possible. 

The new law prevents the post- 
master-general from obliging some 
periodicals to go by freight, but all 
second-class matter is to have the 
same mail faoilities. An. appropria- 
tion of $500,000 is made for experi- 
mental road improvement and con- 
struction, under direction of the 
department of agriculture, with co- 
operation of the postmaster-general, 
the state or community where ex- 
pended to contribute a double 
amount. The compensation of rural 
earriers is fixed at.& maximum of 
$1200 per annum, which means a 10% 
increase. 


as 


The Big New Feature 


provides for parcel post, by adopt- 
ing Senator Bourne’s .zone system. 
This new parcel post is to go into ef- 
fect four months after the bill be- 
comes a law.’ Thus the American 
people will begin to enjoy the new 
parcel post about New Year’s day, 
1913. 

The new law provides 
after fourth-class mail matter shall 
embrace all matter not now em- 
braced by law in either the first, sec- 
ond or third class, not exceeding 11 
pounds in weight, nor greater in size 
than-72 inches in length and girth 
combined, nor in form or kind likely 
to injure the person of any postal 
employee or damage the mail equip- 
ment or other mail matter and not 
of a character perishable within a 
period reasonably required for trans- 
portation and delivery.” Postage on 
fourth-class matter weighing not 
more than four ounces shall continue 
to be a flat rate of 1 cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof for all dis- 
tances at present; but all other 
fourth-class matter weighing four 
ounces or more shall be at the new 
pound rates. The new law then di- 
vides the parcel post into two services, 
one which may be called local, the 
other the zone system. 


The Local Parcel Post 


“that here- 


as 


“On all matter mailed at the post- 
office from which a rural route starts, 
for delivery on such route, or mailed 
at any point “on such route for de- 
livery at any other point thereon, or 
at the office from which the route 
starts, or on any rural route start- 
ing therefrom, and on all matter 
mailed at a city carrier office, or at 
any point within its delivery limits, 
for delivery by carriers from that of- 
fice, or at any office for local de- 


PARCEL POST ASSURED 


PARCEL POST NOW A LAW | 


A Vast Change in the Mailing of All Merchandise Other Than 
Printed Matter—Lower Rates—Zone System 


livery, 5 cents for the first pound 
or fraction of a pound and 1 cent 
for each additional pound or frac- 
tion of a pound.” 

That is perfectly plain. The rural 
carrier or the city carrier must now 
accept packages for delivery within 
the area of the local postoffice at 5 
cents for the first pound or less, in- 
creasing 1 cent for each additional 


Tangle or quarter of a degree wil? 
have different zone limits, all based, 
however, on practically the same dis- 
tances,” 

Each unit being 30 minutes square, 
this is about 35 miles on each side 
of this square. To make the matter 
plain, suppose you live in unit EB as 
outlined in chart herewith. Now, the 
first zone includes all the other eight 
units continguous to E. It is esti- 
mated that the average distance a 
parcel will travel within the first 
zone will be about 50 miles. There- 
fore for brevity’s sake we speak of 
the first zone as 50 miles, although 








About 35 miles 




















Chart of First Zone Postal Rates 


Suppose you live in the section or unit marked E, which is about 


35 miles square, you can mail a parcel to any 
postoffice located in any of the contiguous units—A, 
{, at the first (or 50-mile) zone rate. 


pound up to a total of 11 cents for 11 
pounds, provided the parcel com- 
plies with the abeve regulation as to 
size and character. : 


Parcel Post by the Zone System 


This feature for the first time in- 
troduces into the American postal 
service for the purposes of the new 
general parcel post the principle of 
rates based on distance, instead of 
one universal rate for all distances, 
which has been the rule heretofore. 
“The United States and its severat 
territories and possessions, excepting 
the Philippine Islands, shall be di- 
vided into units of area 30 min- 
utes square, identical with a quarter 
of the area formed by the intersect- 
ing parallels of latitude and merid- 
ians of longitude, represented on ap- 
propriate postal maps or plans, and 
such units of area shall be the basis 
of eight postal zones.” 

This means, as Senator Bourne 
states, that “the United States is di- 
vided into about 3500 different and 
never changeable units, each being 
30 minutes in length, north and south 
and east and west. Each of these 
quadrangles is given an index num- 
ber and will have exactly the same 
zone arrangement, but each quad- 


Parcel Post vs Express 


Neither branch of congress was 


take over the express companies at this time. 
rates 


with existing express 
figures are cents: 


compares 
parison, all 
Weight not over 1 1b 3 1b 
50-mile zone: 
Present express rate 
from New York city. 25 - 
Parcel post 5 
miles: 
Express 
Parcel post 
miles: 
POND. ccsccocsocesed 
Parcel post 
miles: 
Express 
Parcel post 
miles: 
Express 
Pareel post 
1400 miles: 
Express 
Parcel post 
1800 miles: 
Express 
Parcel post 
Over 1800 miles: 
Express, 1850 miles 
Express, 2500 miles 
Express, 3000 miles 
Parcel post, all dis- 
tances over 180 
miles 


150 


300 


600 


1000 


ready to vote that the government 
How the new parcel post 


is shown by the following com- 


41b 5Ib 61b 71b 8b 91b101b11 1b 


35 
20 


35 
23 


40 
30 


50 
37 


60 
44 


35 36 “3 35 
26 29 32 3E 
45 45 
34 46 


55 60 


42 i 57 


40 
26 
50 
32 


60 
38 


80 80 
44 51 


90 100 
61 71 


90 106 
72 84 


100 
100 
105 


70 75 
50 6% 68 
90 
58 
115 
$1 
120 
96 


120 
120 
120 


90 
90 
90 
72 


84 96 





postoflice in E, or to any 
B, C, D, F, G, H or 


See article. 


the maximum distance therein may 
be 90 miles by the routes the mails 
traverse. ‘“‘The second zone shall in- 
clude all units of area outside the 
first zone lying in whole or in part 
within a radius of approximately 150 
from the center of a given unit of 
area” like E or any of the other units 
A, B, C, D, ete. The third zone is about 
300 miles; fourth zone 600 miles, fifth 
miles, fourth zone 600 miles, fifth 
zone 1000 miles, sixth zone 1400 miles, 


{To Page 174.] 
THE WAY OUT 
Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness 





An ambitious but delicate girl, af- 
ter failing to go through school on 
account of nervousness and hysteria, 
found in Grape-Nuts the only thing 
that seemed to build her up and fur- 
nish her the peace of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have 
not been strong. Being ambitious to 
learn at any cost I finally got to the 
High School, but soon had to aban- 
don my studies on account of nerv- 
ous prostration and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, 
I grew thin and despondent. I could 
not enjoy the simplest social affair, 
for I suffered constantly from nerv- 
ousness, in spite of all sorts of medi- 
cines. 

“This wretched condition con- 
tinued until I was twenty-five, when 
I became interested in the letters of 
those who had cases like mine and 
who were getting well by eating 
Grape-Nuts. 

“I had little faith, but procured 
a box, and after the first dish I ex- 
perienced a peculiar satisfied feeling 
that I had never gained from any 
ordinary food. I slept and rested 
better that night, and in a few days 
began to grow stronger. 

“I had a new feeling of peace and 
restfulness, In a few weeks, to my 
great joy, the headaches and nerv- 
ousness left me and life became 
bright and hopeful. T resumed my 
studies and later taught 10 months 
with ease—of course using Grape- 
Nuts every day. It is now four years 
since I began to use Grape-Nuts, I 
am the mistress of a happy home, 
and the old weakness has never re- 
turned.” Name given by the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
= genuine, true, and full of human 


. 





PAY LESS 4 


E Gale-Baldwin Ensi Cutter cuts your en- 

si and dry fodder r—oOn leas power— 

at lower running expe It is easy to 
feed and keep in order. 


Write for Free of Facts 
giving explanation of safety foot lever and 
safety fly wheel. Cuts four ~~ - ths. With 


or without traveling feed tabie. 
facts and prices NOW. A 


The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 








Gale-Baldwin Ensilage Cutter 





When building your silo build one for good 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks 
Decay-proof, storm-proof, expense-proof 
Write for free catalogue today 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Dept. H Pittsburgh, Pe. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 


NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


NATIONAL 
LOS 


INTER 
SI 


some of 
@ te unusual features. Tas lerensa trios Sue Oo., 118 Maw 
Gr., Loves uia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 
$3” Pei*your station 
In gs 


HUDSON FALLS 
a. Y. BOx 4 











Corrugated 
or V crimp 
Ask for new cata) 


GRIFFIN LUMBER 60., 


SILOS 


The kind ‘‘Unele Sam’ uses, Best 
and cheapest. Send for catalog. 
HARDER MFC. CO. 

Box 13, Cobleskill, M. Y. 


Farm Life Series 


Making Horti- 
culture Pay 


How to Grow Fruits, Vegetables & Ornamentals 




















Continuous Opening 
Best Materials 
Braced Door Frame 
Adjustable Doors 
Permanent Ladder 
Three Styles 

Five kinds lumber 

















The editor has 
drawn freely upon 
the actual experi- 
ences of actual far- 
mers and farmers’ 
wives, so that the 
readers may feel 
that the cases pre- 
sented are 
ly similar to their 
own, Thus they 
gain much inspi- 
ration and encour- 
agement. While 
this book is not to 
expound methods 

of mere money-making, the specialist may 
glean many useful hints for making his 
specialty profitable. The book contains 
adequate discussion of soils and fertilize 
the growing of fruits and vegetables, 
ornamentals for the home grounds. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, Sx7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, 

beautifully illustrated, both 

half-tone inserts -on heavy coated paper. 

with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out In connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to Any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the hook on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 
had except upon payment of additional years’ sub- 
scription. This book is not sold alone, can on 
be had in connection with a subscription as stated. 
Tne book and the may be sent to different 
addresses if desired. Address all orders to — 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


When You W: 
Advertisers 





be sure to mention 
this journal. Our 

vertisers like to know 
where their replies 
come 
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NEW YORK 
Fine Live Stock at Albany Fair 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 


The 20th exhibition of the Albany 
county fair association opened last 
week with unfavorable shewers and 
excessive heat. Entries were equal in 
number to former years with the ex- 
ception of horses and poultry, only 
1200 birds exhibited against 3000 in 
1911 quality, however, making up for 
lack of numbers. 

It was noticeable that comparative- 
ly few Albany county farmers had 
any showing in the live stock depart- 
ments; most of the premiums were 
won by outsiders, with the single ex- 
ception of C. Osborn’s Holsteins. 
From the herd of 51 registered and 
grades 11 head were exhibitefl, win- 
ning seven first and four second 
prizes. Mr Osborne aiso won three 
first premiums on his Berkshire swine. 

The prize-winning Jerseys were 
represented by Peter Hilton of Alta- 
mont, with two first on two heifers, 
E. Babcock & Son of Schoharie 11 
head with 10 first, and sale of three 
head at $300. W. L. Scribner of Scho- 
harie exhibited 35 head of Shorthorn, 
Brown Swiss, Durham and _ Jersey, 
winning 31 first prizes in all classes. 
Morgan Myers and A. B. Ryder of 
Barnersville got first on Ayrshire and 
Red Poll; Austin Jackson of Mineral 
Springs frst on Angus, Galloway and 
French Canadian; Frank Chamberlain 
of Otsego county, herd of 12 Devon, 
with 10 first; also showed three Ayr- 
shires, winning two first and one sec- 
ond; W. H. Barton of Schoharie first 
on Devon. Austin Jackson and A. J. 
Karkar of Cobleskill won all firsts on 
four cars of sheep, consisting of Chev- 
jot, Merino, Tunis, Southdown and 
Leicester. A peculiar feature of the 
live stock was the absence of farm 
draft and road horses as compared 
with former years. This is doubtless 
due to the interest taken in automo- 
biles. 

All of the space in the large new 
building erected last year for fruits, 
vegetables and flowers -was_ utilized 
with excellent specimens. In the do- 
mestic buildimg all the exhibits were 
up to the mark of former years. 

Realizing the need of a rest room 
for women and children, the officers 
two years ago erected a splendid airy, 
one-story building with high ceiling, 
near the entrance. Every moment of 
the fair the benches and easy chairs 
oe occupied with happy, grateful vis- 
tors. 





Cigar Leaf Crop Progress 


The tobacco crop of Pennsylvania 
is irregular, not only in sections, but 


in the same field. Growers are try- 
ing to produce a crop of quality and 
decided on topping the crop high. 
Recent sales of 1910 goods have been 
at about 18 cents per pound’ marked 
weight. A correspondent from Lan- 
disville writes that hailstorms passed 
over the southern part of Lancaster 
county August 19, and worked con- 
siderable damage. Otherwise the crop 
is doing finely, and cutting was half 
finished by August 22, 

Tobacco is growing slowly up to Aug 
26. I had not heard of a crop being 
harvested.—[H. M., Martville, N Y. 

Tobacco condition in this section at 
this writing about 85%, with prospects 
of improvements, if weather conditions 
continue favorable. A number of 
standing crops have been sold at prices 
ranging from 10@12c p lb in the bdle. 
L1G. W. H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

Tobacco cutting has commenced. I 
understand that some crops have been 
sold for 12 to l4c. Late rains have 
made a large growth and big, heavy 
leaf, but there is no telling how it 
will cure. It rains every day here. 
Some growers are holding out for 
higher price. No old crops on hand. 
[E. L. K., Campbell, N Y. 

Harvesting the 1912 crop of tobaeco 
is under way. The crop is very good 
growth and spread, though part of 
it was late transplanted. It is grow- 
ing very fast at present, with warm 
jweather and frequent showers. The 
growers hope to harvest the entire 
crop without damage by frost. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the crop has been 
contracted for by packers at prices 
ranging from 11@15c p Ib in the bdle. 
Some of the growers think the price 
too low.—[J. C. M., Horseshoe, N Y. 


New York Cattle and Fruit 


W. H. BRAINERD 


On September 11 representatives 
of the organized cattle and dairy in- 
terests of New York state will meet 
at the Yates house in Syracuse to 
decide on the provisions of a pro- 
posed new state law for the control 
and suppression of bovine tubercu- 
losis. The meeting is called by Wing 
R. Smith, secretary of the Holstein 
breeders’ club of New York, on au- 
‘tthorization by the club. Mr Smith 
will request Guernsey, Jersey, Ayr- 
shire, the state breeders, the state 
dairymens’ and a organizations 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


interested in pure-bred cattle to serfd 
delegates to the conference. 

The gathering will act as a joint 
committee. It is expected to put into 
aggressive and definite form the 
movement for a radical reform in the 
law governing the slaughter of tu- 
bercular cattle. One of the conten- 
tions of the breeders is that the 
tubercline test is often uncertain. 
The bill to be drafted will require 
a physical examination of suspected 
animals as an additional means of 
diagnosis. 

P, A. Bates, representing the sec- 
ond New York land show, to be held 
in New York city November 15 to 
December: 2, spoke before the club, 
He has promised to give all the sup- 
port possible toward making New 
York’s exhibit superior. While the 
facilities for showing cattle will be 
limited, it is likely that the club will 
pick out for exhibition a prize cow 
and a prize calf. Pres A. L. Brockway 
presided at the meeting. 

Recently the first definite 
of apple prices in Wayne county 
made, when Harry S. Duncan of 
Wallington, one of the heaviest op- 
erators in western New York, bought 
the orchard of James K. Gatchel of 
Huron, for 50 cents a bushel straight, 
This is considered, by many as a good 
indication of the figure prices will 
play this year. The western New 
York evaporated fruit dealers’ asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in 
Sodus Point received reports from all 
the districts within the territory cov- 
ered by the association, These showed 
that the apple yield this year will go 
25% better than Jast year, 

The T. S. Hubbard company has 
purchased the nursery business and 
property of the late George 8S, Josse- 
lyn at Fredonia, Chautauqua county, 
for $55,000. The real estate consists 
of the Adsit farm of 171 acres, a 
large part of, it in growing grape- 
vine cuttings, the DeWolf farm of 
12 acres, with. a root cellar and a 
vineyard of six acres, 2% acres on 
Berry street, 12% acres on Matteson 
street and the office on White strtet, 
about two acres, including three large 
root cellars. 


sounding 
was 





Sullivan Co—Weather is very uncer- 
tain. Farmers are having trouble to 
harvest oats. Summer boarders are 
most all gone. Labor day will take 
the remaining few back to the city. 
The late rains have made a marked 
improvement in late potatoes and 
buckwheat. The Ulster Co fair was 
held Aug 20-23. - 

Gnesee Co—The wheat harvest fin- 
ished 10 days ago was very light in 
many fields. The average will not ex- 
ceed 20 bus p acre. Oats harvest well 
under way, promises the largest yield 
for some years past, The weather 
during haying was fine, and the crop 
was secured in good condition, The 
alfalfa crop cut the second time was 
heavy and of excellent quality, There 
is a larger acreage of buckwheat than 
usual, which is looking fine. The ap- 
ple yield will be more than an average 
for some years past; and many grow- 
ers are securing their barrels at 40c. 


Warren Co—Rain has been very 
plentiful for the past month. Farmers 
have their oats harvested. Those who 
have threshed average about 30 to 50 
bus an acre, Early potatoes are nota 
very good crop. The later ones are 
looking better, Corn is looking good, 
only late for this time of season. Buck. 
wheat is making a big growth. Fruits, 
like plums, pears and apples are 
scarce. Butter 35c, eggs 28c. 

Onondago Co—Farmers busy har- 
vesting oats, which headed good, There 
is a short growth of straw. Meadows 
and pastures looking good. Farmers 
have commenced feeding fodder. Early 
potatoes will not be much of a crop. 
Late ones are looking good. A late 
fall is the only hope of a good crop 
of corn. The patrons of the Belgium 
cheese factory are well pleased with 
the making of whey butter. 

News from Chautauqua Co—Even 
though there were a few discourage- 
ments early in the growing season 
crops are coming along nicely and 
are proving better than was ex- 
pected. Hay was much better than 
the farmers expected early in the 
season in most parts of the county. 
Oats are a fine crop, those who have 
threshed reporting from 45 to 50 bus 
p acre, Apples are looking very 
well, and promise a fair crop. Corn 
is not nearly so good as last year, 
but those who took care of their 
soil before and after planting are re- 
porting a fair prospect and hope to 
have enough to fill their silos even 
yet. 

Oneida Co—Oats being cut, very 
short crop. Late potatoes looking 
well, very large growth of vines. The 
Lee Center canning factory is now 
putting up string beans, which are a 
good crop. They have S80 acres 
growing on their farm and_ con- 
tracted with farmers. Several silos 
are being built. 

Orange OCo—The Orange county 
fair opened Aug 27. Recent rains 
have improved pastures and gardens. 
Potato crop short. No peaches in 
Orange county. Very few apples. On 
Aug 28 was celebrated at the Bull 


Hamptonburg the 
anniversary of the coming to 
of Sarah Wells, the 
first white woman to settle in the 
Orange county wilderness. There 
will be a pageant representing scenes 
in the life of Sarah Wells, and at the 
wedding scene her homespun linen 
wedding dress will be worn. Many 
-other antiques will be exhibited, and 
the eight generations of descendants 
will be represented. 

Clinton Co—Farmers are through 
haying. A good crop and good qual- 
ity is reported. Corn looks poor, 
Potatoes not very promising, some 
blight. Oats and barley a good crop. 
Quite a number of silos being built. 
Stock of all kinds are high price. 
Eges are 22c, butter 28c. Pastures 
are getting dry and cows shrinking 
quite badly. 

Clearfield Co—Farmers in Clearfield 
Co had trouble getting crops harvested 
on account of the continued wet 
weather Crops about up to an aver- 
age year, With corn three weeks late. 
Good hay is selling around 514 p ton 
delivered. No old hay in sight. New 
potatoes $1.25 p bu, apples 41. Little 
pigs are plentiful at about ™ p pr. 
Eggs 28c, butter 30c. 

Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America will hold its 5th annual meet- 
ing at Rochester, N Y, in the conven- 
tion hall Sept 4-6. Among those who 
will speak are the following: Direc- 
ter Charles E. Thorne of the Ohio 
exper sta, Prof R, L. Watts, Pa state 
col, Prof T. C. Johnson of the Va truck 
exper sta, and H. F. Thompson, a suc- 
cessful practical grower of Mass. Mr 
O. C. Bishop of Mich will decribe the 
results of his work in natural field 
practice of plant breeding. 

Niagara Co—Frequent rains have 
retarded the harvesting of oats; pas- 
tures green again and consequently 
milk flow increased. Butter at pres- 
ent 23 to 25c p lb, eggs 22c p doz, 

“Wheat harvest finished; the crop poor. 
est in years. Corn doing well, but later 
than usual; at present worth 80 to 90c 
p bu, new wheat 98c. Late potatoes 
doing fine since the rains; are worth 
$1.40 p bu, Peaches not quite up to 
yield of last year, anc are later. High. 
way between Brockway Corner on 
Ridge to Lockport begun. 

Late Fall Needed—The weather has 
been cool and showery in Ontario Co. 
Rain is very badly needed for corn 
and potatoes. Oats are about fit to 
cut. There is still some wheat and 
barley out yet. Cabbage is growing 
well, but some is quite small and will 
need a late fall to ripen. 


Hop Picking general this week. 
Mold destroying.many yards. Crop 
will not average more than % last 
year’s. M. O’Neal’s yard so far ruined 
that it will not be picked. No offers 
or contracts for present growth. Many 
growers will abandon the business for 
the coming year.—[G. P. V., Canajo- 
harie, N Y. 

Alfalfa Suffered Especially—Cool 
weather is retarding the growth of 
corn in Tioga Co, but is very fa- 
vorable for potatoes and oats. Buck- 
wheat is also doing well. Six weeks 
in June and first of half of July made 
conditions bad for crops generally, 
but alfalfa during that time especially 
suffered. Plenty of moisture now. 


Rains Help Corn—Most of the oats 
are cut and the crop is very light in 
Genesee Co. Corn is growing well 
now, as the recent rains have helped 
it. Beans and cabbage are also 
growing finely. Harvest apples are 
being sold. The berry season is al- 
—_ over and the crop has been 

gnt. 


Corn Promises 
is all d he 


stone house in 
200th 


Orange county 


Well—Harvesting 
in Perry Co. Threshing 
shows that some fields averaged 20 
to 23 bus wheat to the acre. Corn is 
growing well and promises a good 
crop. Oats are a good crop. Recent 
wind and rainstorms did much dam- 
age to corn. Potato crop is good this 
year compared with last. Hard rains 
did much damage to the bridges and 
roads, 

Belmont Co—Heavy rains the latter 
part of July did much damage by 
washing hillsides and flooding valleys 
in Belmont Co. The water carried 
away some pigs and chickens. Hay 
was a fair crop. Corn looks well, but 
winds and rains have stopped culti- 
vation on most fields, 

More Attention to Poultry—An av- 
erage crop of hay of good quality is 
in barns in Onondaga Co. Wheat is 
threshing out. Will yield 22 bus p 
acre. garley has short heads. Heavy 
oats are being cut with binder and 
are well filled. Potatoes are late, 
but promising. Corn is the poorest 
in years. More Baldwin apples than 
any other kind. Although the ground 
is dry, some have begun plowing for 
wheat: Cabbage is looking fine. Pas- 
tures are short, but cows doing well. 
Farmers are paying more attention 
to poultry every vear. 

St Lawrence Co—Haying is finished, 
with a good crop, larger than in 1911. 
Much of it was cut late, the weather 
being unfavorable. The oats harvest 
is nearly finished. The early sown are 
very short, a poor crop. The late 


American Agriculturist 


ones are of larger growth and may 
fill well. Buckwheat is very good. 
Corn very late and its maturity uncer- 
tain. It is growing rapidly, but needs 
all of Sept to ripen. Late potatoes 
are looking very fine. Bugs have not 
troubled as much as usual. The flow 
of milk is shortened considerably, but 
no mere than usual in Aug. Buck- 
ton creamery has given good satisfac- 
tion to its patrons thus far in 1912, 
better prices for milk than ever be- 
fore. July butter sold at an average 
price of 28c. Eggs are 25c, live hogs 
7c. Skim milk calves from $6 to $10, 
as per sire and condition. Commer- 
cial feeds are high and not fed as 
liberally as usual. 5 - 


Good Wheat Yield—The dry weath- 
er in Wyoming Co has been followed 
by a rainy spell, which has materially 
delayed oats harvest. Threshing has 
begun and both oats and wheat are 
turning out well. Smith Brothers 
threshed 166 bus wheat from 4% 
acres. Potatoes are looking well. No 
blight as yet. The Merrell-Soule C: 
have raised the price of milk to $1.4 
p 100 Ibs delivered at their factory 
Corn is generally short, but is nov 
making rapid growth. 

Steuben Co—The weather with us 
in this section seems to be the princi- 
pal topic for conversation. The month 
of June was very dry, but since Jul: 
4 it has been one of the most catchy 
times for haying and harvesting 
known. Hay was a better crop than 
expected, many meadows doubling ar- 
ter July 1. Wheat and rye are not 
yielding well, and oats are a freak 
crop. Since the rains they have 
stooled out, and now the second cro» 
is taller by 6 inches than the first 
The first crop is ripe, but the secon! 
one still green,‘and many are waiting 
for that before’ cutting. 


Columbia Co—Heavy rains came 
Aug 18-19. Many farmers were caught 
with oats out. Oats crop light in this 
section. Corn late, but growing finely. 
Hay a fine crop, and secured in fine 
condition. State road between Crary- 
ville and Hollowville not finished yet. 


Crop Gaining Rapidly—In Wyoming 
Co oats are all cut, which were a bet- 
ter crop than expected. Potatoes look. 
ing fine, showing no signs of blight. 
Rains have helped the pastures and 
seeding, Milk brings $1.40 p 100 Ibs. 
Apples are dropping badly. Some 
pieces of corn very good, others very 
poor. Paying from $60 to $70 for new 
milch cows. All kinds of grain high 

Tioga Co—Oats are very poor, an! 
their harvesting is being seriously re- 
tarded by daily rains and are rustir : 
badly. Pastures are in fine conditior 
Fall feed promises abundantly, Hay 
and wheat were good. 

Chenango Oo—Weather fine f 
growth of potatoes, corn, millet ar ! 
buckwheat. The 22d was a picnic da. 
at Silver lake for the patrons and er 
ployees of the Bordens’ Condensery C» 
a big turnout and a very enjoyabic 
day. G. B, Low, Atherton’ Bros. 
Charless Banks and W. Beckus have 
fine breeding herds of Holstein cows. 


At Buffalo, good grades of beef cat- 
tle were strong Monday, while me- 
dium and common held about steady. 
Best quality of steers arriving com- 
manded $8.75 p 100 lbs. Total receipts 
of beef cattle were 4375, the best 
selling at 8.75 p 100 Ibs. Good year- 
lings -were quoted at 7.75@8, best 
handy weight butcher steers 8.25@ 
8.50, fair to good handy weight 7.25@ 
7.75, inferior to rough light weight 
butcher steers 5.75@625, heavy fcy 
fat cows 6@6.50, good to prime 5@6, 
cutters 3.25@3.75, canners 2.50@3, 
heifers 6.75@8, feeders 4.50@5.50, 
stockers 3.50@5, export bulls 6.25@ 
6.75, butcher 5.50@6. Hog market was 
higher again Monday on receipts of 

. Yorkers and light weights, also 
mixed, sold at 9.40@9.50, medium 
weights and heavy weights 9.25@9.50, 
pigs 8.50@8.75. Sheep and lamb re- 
ceipts totaled 9000. Market was strong 
on good quality lambs at 7.50@7.60, 
ewes 4@4.25, wethers 4.75@5. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, fresh 
eggs are quoted at 23@24c p doz, cmy 
butter 27@29c p lb, N Y cheese 16%c, 
western peaches $2@2.25 p bu, Del 
1.25@1.75 p 18-qt bskt, state 1@1.25 

bskt, Hudson river Concord grapes 

@1.50 8-bskt cra, southern pota- 
toes 2.75@3 p bbl, Jersey 2.75@3 p 
bag, sweet Md 3.25 p bbl, home-grown 
onions 1.25 p bu. 

At Albany, celery is quoted at $1@ 
1.10 p doz. behs, carrots 1.25@1.50 p 
100 behs, beets 1.50@1.75, radishes 60 
@75c; green beans are in heavy sup- 
ply and sell at 50@60c p bskt, spin- 
ach 1.25@1.75 p bbl, Albany county 
tomatoes 1.50@1.60 p bu, sweet corn 
90c@1 p 100 ears. Potatoes are in 
fair supply at 2.25@2.50 p bbl, cmy 
butter in tubs 26@28c p lb, dairy 25 
@2i7c, eggs at wholesale 22@24c 
doz, timothy hay 23 p ton, clover 15, 
oats straw 9.50, rye 15. 

At Buffalo, the hay market con- 
tinues firm, fine timothy being 
quoted at $1. 100 lbs, No 3 1.05, 
western bran 60 p ton, standard 
middtings 26.85, hops, 1911, 20@25c 
p Ib. 
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Truck Harvest Promises Much 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


The tomato season is here again, 
and various reports are heard as to 
a full crop. Many growers predict 
that the crop will be at least one-half 
short, while others say it is too early 
to tell, since many plants are still in 
blossom, and will take from four to 
six weeks to fruit. The tomatoes are 
Tipening fast and the prospect is for 
a busy season for local canneries. 

While some of the packers will de- 
pend on home labor, the majority of 
them will employ Bohemian labor. 
Many new factories have been built 
and enlarged on the peninsula and 
equipped with modern machinery. C. 
A, Wills, who came to this vicinity 
from New Jersey last March and took 
Possession of the Cowgill farm, is 
producing favorable comment for his 
Pluck and enterprise this year, in 
which he has to contend much with 
drouth and other causes. It is doubt- 
ful if there is a farm his neigh- 
borhood better equipped with stock 
and up-to-date machinery. Had the 
drouth not struck him, he thinks he 
would have shipped eight or nine car- 
loads of white potatoes. As it was, 
his output ill be between four and 
five carloads. His tomato patch is al- 
60 prosperous, and one of the best 
looking and most promising in the vi- 
cinity. Considering it is his first year 
and the farm was run down, I:r Wills 
is receiving much favorable comment. 

Grape vineyards are looking extra 
fine, and the vines are loaded with 
fruit. Growers are about through 
marketing Moore’s Early, and some 
have commenced gathering the Con- 
cord variety. Niagaras will be on a 
little later. Indications are that con- 
siderable money will be taken in by 
the growers when the marketing 
time is over. W. C. Hurd reports that 
he received $500 from two and one- 
half acres of strawberries this sea- 
son. The berries were of the Mascot 
variety, which Mr Hurd claims is the 
largest berry grown. 

Members of the grange of this 
county held a very enjoyable picnic 
last Tuesday at the Camden camp 
meeting woods under the auspices of 
the county pomona. A large number 
of grangers and their friends estimat- 
ed at 500 in all were present and todk 
part in the gaieties. An elaborate 
luncheon was partaken of at the noon 
hour, which all heartily enjoyed. 
Short addresses were made by State 
Master S. H. Messick and Samuel H. 
Derby. Rev Forest E. Dager of Phil- 
adelphia delivered a humorous lec- 
ture which kept the audience in a 
roar of laughter. 


in 





Newcastle Co—The farmers are 
busy now threshing their wheat 
from the stack. Many are late with 
their plowing, owing to the dry 
weather. The rain of Saturday night 
will help some. The tomatoes are 
now ripening, but the canneries are 
not open yet, will open during the 
week. Unless there is a late fall the 
cro will be very short. The fac- 
tories for canning corn began opera- 
tion last week. Corn is doing very 
well. Peaches are plentiful. 
Tange from 50c to $1.25 p bskt. 


NEW YORK 
Orleans Truck and Fruit 


B, AUGSBURY 

The lettuce market is low for this 
time of year, consequently many vege- 
table growers are putting their lettuce 
in cold storage. The price averages 
about $1.50 a basket this year, against 
* $2 to $2.50 at this time last year. John 
Mansfield put 2000 baskets in cold 
storage from his muck lands last week, 
and many others stored an equal 
amount. 

Nearly all of the local fall fruit is 
contracted. In a few days the first 
shippings will begin. J. B. Fuller has 
contracted 30 tons of grapes for fall 
delivery, and will have about 30 tons 
more to sell. 

Many farmers are spraying their 
late potatoes with a fungous and insect 
preventive. 

A visitor from Pennsylvania, who 
attended the fruit growers’ meeting 
at Albion, advised the farmers in this 
section to try Golden Bantam sweet 
corn. He claimed that his corn, at 
this writing, stood 9 feet high and 
was satisfactory for silage. 

The western section of Ogeans coun. 
ty has been handicapped by dry 
weather and the crops, although grow. 
ing slowly, are not as luxuriant as in 
the eastern part. 

Plans have been completed for Or- 
leans county farmers’ institutes during 
the coming winter. The dates have 
not yet been announced, but there will 
he six one-day institutes—Kendall, 
Waterport, Lyndonville, Medina, East 
Shelby and Clarendon. Three speakers 
will be assigned to each place, and 
also a special speaker who will talk ca 
the: subject in which each locality is 
most interested. For instace, Ken- 


Prices: 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


dall, peaches and insect pests; Water- 
port, small fruit and vegetables; Lyn- 
donville, planting fruits and caring for 
young orchards, also pear blight and 
peach yellows; Medina, drainage and 
lime-sulphur spraying; East Shelby, 
bean, and Clarendon, alfalfa, 

A round-up meeting of institute 
school wil] be held at Albion for three 
days, with at least eight experts. 

A Belgian representative is visiting 
this section with the idea of encourag- 
ing Belgian emigrants travel to west- 
ern New York, Orleans county, and 
Niagara county are credited with rais- 
ing more peaches and apples than any 
other two counties in the United 
States, and extra help will not come 
amiss, 

[It is doubtful if the corn grower 
has Golden Bantam. This. variety 
rarely exceeds 4 feet in hight. It would 
therefore not compare for silage with 
the regular silage varieties. It is pre- 
eminently a table corn—one-of the 
very best.—Editor.] 


Boy’s Camp at State Fair 


Calvin J Huson, state commissioner 
of agriculture, has announced his se- 
lection of boys to attend at the farm 
boys’ camp as guests of the state fair 
commission during the state fair at 
Syracuse, September 9-14. The 100 boys 
selected represent every county in the 
state. They were recommended by 
masters of pomona granges, principals 
of agricultural high schools, etc. Their 
appointments are really in the nature 
ot a reward for unusual interest in 
agricultural work, 

The boys upon arriving at Syracuse 
will be taken in hand by officers of the 
national guard and for a full week will 
be under mild military supervision, 
Divided into two companies of 50 each, 
uniformed in khaki,. they will be desig- 
nated as a cadet corps for the week of 
the fair. They will dwell in tents, go- 
ing through setting-up exercises and 
drills, eat in a mess tent, respond to 
bugle calls, assist at the lowering of 
the colors with band in attendance, go 
to bed at 9.30 each night, only to arise 
at 5.20 every morning. 

The forenoon af. each day from 8.30 
to mess call at 12.30 will be devoted to 
lectures upon agricultural topics, while 
the afternoon hours will be given over 
to viewing the fair exhibits under the 
supervision of professors and other 
qualified instructors. The list of the 
boys selected is as follows: 

Farm Boys Encampment 
Albany, Luther Warner, Harrington Van O’Linda. 


Allegany, Stanley Dunn, Harold C. Crittenden. 
Broome, R. Walling, James 2. 


Cattaragus, I. M. rh. 

Cayuga, W. D. Griffin, Edward Waldron. 
Chautauqua, R. H. Pickup, Ralph P. Blodgett. 
Chemung, H. L. Saunders. 

Chenango, W. 8. Bagg. 

Clintun, E. R. Mason. 

Columbia, Allen R. Simmons, Henry Gearing. 
Cortland, Merton R. Bean, G. DeWitt Greenwood. 
Delaware, Irvin Snyder. 

Dutchess, J. 8. Budd, Harold Shaffer. 

y, Laverne Drudge. 


D. McCarthy. 
Saile. 





Erie, Thomas H. } 
Essex, F. D. or. 
Franklin, R. K. Hutchins, William 
Genesee, L. J. Westbrook, Walter F. 
Greene, Morton J. Scudder. 
Herkimer, L. Miller, Earl L. Eaton. 
one h, Hickox, F. Gardner, Ernest C. 

rerton. 

Kings, C. Frye. 

Lewis, N. Herzig, Varner M. Lyman. 

Livingston, M. B. Mitchell, 

Madison, F. C. Marshall, Newell E. Beers. 

Monroe, D. 8. Kendall, Harold M. Todd. 
. C. Vanderveer. 


Labon 


Montgomery, 


ers. 
errigo, Henry R. Sunball. 
Merl Carman, M. KR. Jones, Roy Smith 
Clarence Banner, §S. Abbott, Clair 
Paul B. Swift, Donald Hyland, Clarence L 
Ontario, Victor. 8S. Hopkins, Harold G. Beattie 
Orange, Leslie A. Mapes, Willard Griffith. 
G. Steele, RB. E w. & 


Orleans, G. arl Bowen, 
Painety. 

Enos Lamb, L. Miner, Harold J. Sauer. 
Gifford, Lynn Howard. 
Barrett 


Boskes, 
Hewitt. 


Oswego, 

Otsego, L. D. 

Putyym, H. H. rrett. 

Rensselaer, R. H. Dix, Harold E. Marsh. 
Rockland, Clifford McLeod. 

St Lawrence, Walter F. Hazen, Ivan J. Hail. 
Saratoga, W. G, Miller, Orville* Mercier. 
Schenecady, Harold A. 
Schoharie, M. K. Van Deusen, 
E 


c. Miller. 
Schuyler, William Coon. 
Seneca, R. Bonnell, Clarence W. Payne. 
Steuben, Lee Huey, A. L. Ingalls, BR. C. 
Suffolk, Arthur B. Tuttle. 
Sullivan, C. Smith, Alfred MacKechnie. 
Tioga, J. E. Holden. 
Tompkins, Harold Smith. 
Ulster, Donald Parish. 
Warren, Irving Savage. - 
Washington, D. L. Hall, Herbert Austin. 
ners G. _ Tpengges > 

festchester, George Yousko, Chester A. Tom 
Waiter Little. —_ 
Wyoming, E. Morgan, 
Yates, Q. S. Williams, 
Barden. 


Wing-Thompson. 
c F. Leslie Sullivan, 


Clark. 


Kenneth Humphrey. 
Jr, Ansel Burt, Frank E. 





Olean Fair Plans 


The Olean agricultural and indus- 
trial association of Olean, N Y, will 
hold its big fair and races September 
2-6. So much was done last year in 
the way of improvements that it easily 
placed the Olean fair“in the first rank 
of the fairs of the state. The directors 
have not rested on their laurels this 
year, but will make still more im- 
provements and are sure that the fair 
of 1912 will even surpass that of 1911. 
Six thousand dollars are to be expend. 
ed on the grounds this year. A new 
building for the exhibit of poultry will 
be built. New horse and cattle sheds 
will replace the- old ones. These will 
be modeled on the most sanitary lines 
known. 

The list of free attractions already 
booked will surpass those of last year. 
The premium list this year has been 


thoroughly revised and brought up to 
Gate in every respect. Many premiums 
have been raised and new premiums 
added. Being in the racing circuit 
¢ With the western New York fair asso- 
ciation splendid races are assured. The 
motorcycle races will be continued as 
well as the gentleman’s road race. The 
association is working hard at all 
times to give the people of Olean and 
vicinity the very best fair in the state, 
and they ask for a loyal support of 
the people so that it may continue to 
be as great a success as its first 
Promise. : 


Cranberry Outlook Fine 


J. W, FITCH, WISCONSIN 





Cranberry prospects in Wisconsin 
are splendid this year according to the 
views of the many growers who at- 
tended the recent 25th annual summer 
meeting of the cranberry growers’ 
state association at the experiment 
station at Cranmoor. ‘The station bog 
showed the best crop of berries it has 
ever had on the vines. Great interest 
and appreciation were shown in the 
work of the university for the ad- 
vancement of the industry. More than 
250 partook of the many good things 
provided by the ladies of the Cran- 
moor district. Fred P. Dowing of 
Madison, Wis, chief of the department 
of weights and measures of the food 
and dairy commission, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the work of the com. 
missfn in obtaining a square deal for 
consumer and dealer and discussed the 
correct standard for the Wisconsin 
cranberry barrel. 

J. W. Fitch, secretary of the as- 
sociation, told of a visit to the bogs 
on Cape Cod and urged the necessity 
of better cultivation, which would 
eliminate greatly the element of luck 
which seems to figure too much in the 
growing of cranberries in Wisconsin, 
O. G. Malde, superintendent of the ex. 
periment station, gave an interesting 
resume of the work accomplished and 
said he hoped a plan could be worked 
out, so that a bog for the exploitation 
of the results on a commercial basis 
might be added to the present station. 

U. Chaney of New York city, 
manager of the American cranberry 
exchange, talked on the prospects for 
a successful marketing season. He 
thought the outlook was better than a 
year ago. B. H. Porter, who at one 
time was a buyer for Peycke Bros 
commission company of Kansas City, 
was present. 

Charles Schlorser of Chicago spoke 
of the great good that would come 
from properly extending the market by 
advertising the merits of the cran- 
berry and the proper methods of cook- 
ing the same. A resolution was passed 
that no berries which had been ex- 
posed to a severe frost or subjected 
to excessive flooding be branded but 
sold under plain heads, 





Fruit Advertising Paid 


{From Page 166.] 
business; good advertising, news- 
paper men tell us, is to create a de- 
mand. The thing to do with a heavy 
fruit crop is to create a demand. 

The Ozark association has been 
handling the fruit on a 2% commis- 
sion; that is, the growers have been 
paying into the association 2% of the 
net returns for marketing. It has 
not been enough and last year the 
rate was raised to 3%. I don’t see 
how men do business on 3%. None 
of the western men do business on 
less than 5%. Part of that 1% in- 
crease is_to be used in advertising. 

The association will go a step fur- 
ther. It will get up a market label 
‘belonging to the association to be 
used only on fruit raised by members. 
A label will be put on not only 
peaches, but strawberries. The asso- 
ciation will not only  advertis- 
peaches, but Ozark peaches over its 
own brand, and not only advertise 
just peaches, but peaches which they 
can supply. It is taking that up 
early. I think growers out there are 
not blessed this year with an over- 
production of either peaches or straw- 
berries, but they are raising a fund 
which will be ready when they do 
have a big crop. The returns since 
they organized have been $1.50 more 
for crate of strawberries than when 
each individual looked after his own 
or when each local association looked 
after its own. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
butter and eggs continue steady, fresh 
eggs selling at 22@25c p doz, cmy 
butter 2514%4@29c, dairy 21@22c, live 
hens 14@15c, roosters 8@9c, broilers 
16@18ce, ducks 12@15c, geese 9@10c, 
timothy hay (new) $19@ p ton, 'rye 
straw 12, potatoes 70@80c p bu, cab- 
bage p cra, beans, wax or 
green 35@40c p bu, tomatoes 20@30c 
p bskt, sweet corn 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
beets 15@20c p on 





{11} 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Aug 26—Last 
week prices held up Wednesday on 
all sorts and grades of cattle except 
inferior bologna cows, which were 
rather weak to 10c lower; the market 
closed steady to 15c higher for steers 
on Friday; steady. to strong for bulls, 
and unchanged for cows. Calves 
were in light receipts after Monday of 
last week, and prices for veals ad- 
vanced 25@50c on Wednesday, with 
good buttermilks 25c higher; vealis 
closed strong at a further advance of 
25c. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $509.35, oxen 3@8, bulls 
3.25@5.65, cows 2@6, with 1 fcy cow 
at 6.75. Veals sold at 7@11.75. culls 
5@8, grassers 4@5, buttermilk calves 
4.50 @ 5.75. 

Today there were 62 cars of cattle 
and 22584 calves on sale. Steers ruled 
steady, with fair demand after the 
early hours when trade was slow; 
bulls were steady to a trifle easier, as 
compared with Friday; cows generally 
steady. Calves were in good demand; 
veals steady to 24c higher; grassers, 
buttermilks and yearlings. 25@75c 
higher; the pens were cleared. No 
western calves offered. Steers av 1027 
to 1354 lbs sold at $7@9.25 p 100 Ibs, 
including 15 cars W Va, 1120 to 1354 
Ibs, 7.20@ 9.25, 10 cars Va, 1027 to 1275 
lbs, 7@ 8.65. Bulls sold at 3.25@5, cows 
at 2.40@6, veals 8@12, and 1 bunch at 
12.25, culls 6@8, yearlings and grassers 
3.50@5.75, buttermilks and fed calves 
5.50 @ 6.50. 

After Monday of last week sheep 
were generally steady, and prime 
handy sheep firm; but coarse heavy 
ewes were slow of sale and weak to 
lower at the close. On moderate re- 
ceipts lambs continued to improve af- 
ter Monday, closing W@T75c higher 
and firm for good stock. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $2.5) 
@4.0, but 4.12% the outside except 
for a few selected sheep for export 
and a few head choice to butchers; 
culls 1.530 @ 2.25, lambs 5 @7.75, 
culls 4@5.25, yearlings 4@5. To- 
day there ..ere 39 cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were in _ better 
demand and firm to 25¢ higher; 
lambs active and 25@40c higher; pens 
well cleared. Common to good sheep 
(ewes) sold at 2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, culls 
2 02.25, common to prime lambs at 
6@8, culls 5@5.50. Top price for Ky 
and W Va lambs 8, for Va do 7.87%, 
Ind do 7, N Y¥ do 7.75, Pa do 7 
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7.50. 

or 3 advanced 10@15c after Mon- 
day of last week and closed firm with 
an upward tendency Saturday. Today 
there were about 14 cars on sale. 
Prices were advanced 10c. Good light 
to medium weight ‘N Y and Pa hogs 
sold mainly at $9@9.10 p 100 ibs, 
roughs 7.50@7.75, southern pigs 
(common) at 8. N Y and Pa pigs are 
quotable at 8.50@8.85. 


The Horse Market 


Demand for heavy draft horses 
such as contractors and truckmen use 
has continued active the past week, 
and prices have ruled steady. Sec- 
ond-hand horses of the poorer class 
have sold somewhat lower. The depart- 
ment stores will be in the market for 
first-class teams next week. Dealers 
quote good to heavy drafters at $350 
@400, chunks 1100 to 1300 Ibs at 225 
@275, good sound, second-hand 
horses 115@ 200, inferior quality 25 
@ 100. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at $%c p qt to the farmer 
in the 26c zone, having no station 
charges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York, While the mar- 
ket last week was inclined to be 
short, it was not considered proba- 
ble that there would be a change in 
rate before Sept 1. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 
40-quart cans, for the week ending 
Aug 24, were as follows: 





Erie 
Susquehanna 
West Shore ....-.+6+- 
Lackawanna ee 

N Y C (long haul)... 

N YC lines (short haul) 7,1 
Ontario ... 5 
Lehigh Valley .. ° 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 
New Haven 

Other sources .. 


Elgin Butter Market—At Elgin, Ill, 
butter market continues firm at 25c 
p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At_ Baltimore, hay 
market continues steady, old timothy 
being quoted as high as $24 p ton, 
clover 20.50, rye straw 16, oats 9, 
spring bran 25, middlings 33, Md and 
Pa potatoes 50@60c p bu, Jersey 60@ 
65c, eastern shore and Va 1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, native green beans 25@35c p bu, 
carrots 2c p. beh, cabbage 80@90c p 
cra, or 1.50@2.50 p 100 hds, cucum- 
bers 25c bskt, corn 8@12c p doz, 
eggplant 75c@1 p cra, lima beans 65 
@75c p bskt, native lettuce 35@40c p 
bx, tomatoes bskt, or 55c P bu, 
emy butter 25@27c p lb, eggs 2@ 
22c p doz, old hens 14%c p Ib, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Oats 
1912 
34% 
40 


45 





Cash price -~Wheat-, 
1912 «1911 


Chicago 1.06 BO % 


Minneapolis 
Liverpool 





The wheat markets at all western 
primary centers are under the blanket 
of plentiful supplies, present and pros- 
pective. Traders long since reached 
the conclusion that the domestic crop 
will prove a liberal one, even though 
not necessarily a bumper, and even 
granted that winter wheat was hard 
hit in Ill, Mo, O, ete. While there 
is no particular speculative pressure, 
yet the wheat market has lacked sup- 
port. 

At Chicago, wheat 
within a narrow range, 
well down into the 90's. For 
any time next month, the standard 
grade sold freely around 9#3%@ 
94ec p bu, with Dee _ fractional 
discount; May was in fair de- 
mand at %&@%9ic. The cash de- 
mand was reasonably good, but \‘ith 
larger offerings buyers were somewhat 
particular. No 2 red winter in store 
$1.08@1.05 p bu, No 2 spring 95@o8e, 
Foreign advices were somewhat 
negative in character, although in a 
general way indicated that the grain 
crops in the U K and on the continent 
were not in a brilliant condition, with 
much unsettled weather. Exports of 
wheat and flour remained small. 

Corn was largely a weather market. 
With Aug practicaliv completed, and 
Sept at hand, solicitude is naturally 
directed toward the crop situation and 
the withholding of frost. Much depends 
upon the last. The plant is uneven in 
stand, and much of it late, especially 
east of the Mississippi river; nothing 
new in this, yet fact is accentuated 
with the shortening days. Some good 
rains have fallen, accompanied by 
higher temperatures favorable te the 
crop. The standard grades for Sept 
delivery sold at 69% @72%c p bu. New 
crop deliveries were away down; Dec 
at much the recent level, above and 
below 54c p bu, May working under 
hse before recovery. 

Oats threshing has been delayed by 
wet weather, and this caused tem- 
porary firmness in the market, espe- 
cially as there were evidences here and 
there of the grain sprouting in the 
shock. Speculative support was indif- 
ferent, and recent’ low prices prevailed, 
with standard in store salable around 
32@32%ec p bu; Sept sold above and 
below 32c. 

Rye has shown a little more anima- 
tion on the basis of 72@73c p bu for 
No 2 to go to store; Sept nominally 70c. 

Barley was about steady, with a rea- 
sonably good demand for malting 
grades. The offerings were not bur- 
densome, Good to choice bright bar- 
ley 60@70c p bu, feed grades 45@55c. 


were held 
mostly 
delivery 


prices 
and 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





7—Hheep—, 
1911 


$3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
3.85 


-—Cattie-. —Hogs-, 
Per 100 Ibs 
1912 


. .810.60 
- 9.35 


1911 1912 1911 
$7.90 
8.10 
8.35 
7.65 
8.30 


1912 
Chicago 

New York 
Buffalo ..... 
Kangas City 
Pittsburg 


10.50 
10.25 





At Chicago, the best quality of beef 
cattle arriving continues to sell at 
record-breaking prices. Late August 
saw some indications, however, of 
lower prices on range cattle. Quota- 
tions on that kind of stock have re- 
cently attained the highest figures 
known in the history of cattle buy- 
ing in the United States. Western 
range cattle have sold as high as Yc 
p lb, while prime, fed beef cattle 
topped $10.60 p 100 Ibs. Receipts con. 
tinue less than were current a year ago, 
a marked scarcity being in finished 
beeves. 
Beef steers, 


choice to prime . $9. 0@ 10. 5 
7.25@ 7 


Becf steers, medium to good a 
Beef steers, common to medium... 1) 6.40@ 
Yearlings .. . 8.00@ 
Rangers caeha . T.00@ 
Beef cows, common e ---- 5.00@ 
Fat heifers. good to choice . 6.00@ 
Heifers, selected 


Sm 


Canners and cutterg 
Good to prime veals.. 
Bulls 

Values on hogs continue to ad- 
vance at all the large markets and 
at Chicago a price range of $7.80 to 
&.75 p 100 Ibs is quoted. This is a 
rather wide range, and the best price 
is paid for packing hogs of medium 
weight, also for butchers weighing 
195 to 225 Ibs. The market has ad- 
vanced one notch nearer the 9c mark 
and is the highest market of the 
year. In fact, it is higher than at 
any time since the last of October, 
—_ when the quotation reached 
8.90. The average price for all hogs 
Pipes | at Chicago on August 21 was 
p 100 Ibs. At the six great west- 
markets receipts of hogs from 


SPAN SONNZ 


4.75@ 6.75 


oa. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


1912, were 
12,378,000 
showing 


January 1 to August 21, 
13,045,000 head, against 
during a like period in 1911, 
an increase of 667,000. » 
Receipts of sheep so far this year 
the six important western markets 
are approximately 400,000 in excess 
of those during a like period in 1911. 
ication : 


ar 


wethers 
vethers 


4.00@4.6 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations, in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or msumers *an advance is usually 
secured 

Apples 

\ New York, apple 
been very unsatisfactory, 
great number of ‘drops and 
offered for sale. Windfalls 
it about $2 p bbl, and 
manded 1 p when 
bx 


market has 
owing to the 
windfalls 
have sold 
have com- 
bu marketed in 
Beans 
New York, the 
white beans continues 
quie supplies are working into nar- 
row compass, Marrow quoted at 
$55@5.75 p 100 lbs, medium 4.35@ 
1 beans 4.40@5.15, red kidney 
5@ 4.40, yellow eye 4.10@4.15, lima 
6.20. 


do- 
very 


At market on 


nestic 


Is 


Jackson 
of last sea 
in the vi- 
the north- 
fallen.—{ B. 


beans it 
that 
well 


of field 
larger than 
is looking 
of Springport, but to 
too much rain has 

Springsport, Mich. 

Eggs 
New York, the market 
firmly sustained. Advices gen- 
indicate some reduction of sup- 

Fine’ to fey eggs are firm, 
medium quality is offered freely. 
Fresh gathered are oted at 21@26c 
p doz, storage 20@23%c, hennery 2S 
ao2c, western gathered 24@ 27c. 

At Boston, receipts of eggs show a 
decided increase. There is a good de- 
mand, however, and the market is 
firm. Hennery eggs are selling at 24 
@3lc p doz, best marks of Ind, Ill and 
northern O selling at 21@22c 

Fresh Fruits 

New York, grapes continue dull 
weak, southern Delaware $1G 
p carrier, Niagara 50c@1 p case, 
Champion 40@55c p carrier, Moore’s 
Early 50@T5c, Jersey black 5}0c@1 p 
case, up-river Champion 40@50c p 
carrier, Moore’s Barly 50 @ 70c. 
Peaches are in large supply and 
lower, Tenn sell generally at $1.25 p 
carrier, Okla 1@1.25, Del and Md 1.35 
@#1.50. Plums are plentiful and Brad- 
shaw sell at 25@30c p 8-lb bskt, Geuii 
2@25e, Morris 20@22c, Abundance 
15@20c, Burbank 15@2V0c, common 
stock 12@15c. Currants are quoted 
at 4@8e p qt, blackberries 10@16c, 
raspberries 7@10c, huckleberries 5@ 
12c, muskmelons 50c@1 p standard 
cra, watermelons 10@20 p 100. 

At Boston, peaches are in liberal 
receipts largely from Ga and Carolina, 
with a fair number arriving from Del. 
Cars have sold largely at $1@1.25 p 
bu, Del bxs 65¢c@1.10, carriers 
1.75. Stock from Md has sold at about 
75c p bskt. Grapes are moving slow- 

Del and Moore’s Early offering at 
75 @ We p carrier, =~ river 1.75@ 
2 p S-bskt carrier, Cantaloups i@2 
p era, watermelons 20, or 20@25c 
apiece. Peaches averaged about as fol. 
lows Elberta 65c, Late Crawford 60c, 
Early Crawford and Susquehanna 53c, 
Foster 5le. 


Acreage 
VOR 
‘rop 


Co is 
son ‘ 
cinity 
ward 
L. B 
At is 
rather 
erally 
plies. 
good, 


egg 


At 
and 
1.25 


and Straw 
receipts are gradu- 
on all grades of hay. 
is quoted at $1.40 p 
100 Ibs for old; the bulk of the re- 
ceipts, however, are of new, and sell 
at 1.15@1.30, as to quality. Old clo- 
ver mixed 1.10@1.25, rye straw 90@ 
Me, oats 45@50c. 
Mill 
New York, 


Hay 
\t New York, 
ally increasing 
Prime timothy 


Feeds 
demand for 
light, but the tone of 
is steady. Coarse 
bran fn 100-lb sacks sells at 
p ton, standard middlings 
red dog in 140-Ib sacks 32.89, 
meal 36.50; brewers’ meal 1.44 p 
Ibs, grits 1.95, flakes 
Onions 
At New York, onions are in fair 
supply, and prices are about steady 
for fancy, but poor stock is dragging. 
Long Island yellow sells mainly at 
$2.15 p bbl, Orange Co (N Y) best 
yellow work out largely at 1.50 p 100- 
lb bag, white 1.25@150, red 1@125, Ct 
valley yellow have advanced to 1.50. 
Jersey yellow sell at 60@80c p bskt, 
white 75c@1, red 60@75c, Md and Va 
white 0c @1 p bskt, yellow 50@T5c, 
red 50@65c. 


mill 
the 


At 
feeds 
market 
spring 
£9? 4 


is 


— 


2.25. 


Potatoes 
At New York, the potato market 
has been unsettled and inclined to 
rule weak, Long Island range main- 


1.25@° 


western ~ 





ly from $2@2.25 p bbl or bag, Jersey 
round varieties selling mainly at 1.75 
@2 for nearby stock and 1.75@2.25 
for south Jersey in bags, bbls going 
at about the same rate. Long varie- 
ties in Jersey sell all the way from 
1.25@1.50 p bag. Eastern’ shore 
sweets have met with a fair demand 
at 2.50 p bskt. 

At Boston, offerings of Jersey pota- 
toes of late have been poor, and as a 
consequence trade has not been buy- 
ing liberally. Prices have eased off 
slightly, and -bu bxs have recently 
been offered at Charlestown at $1.50 
@1.70, the latter price being for high- 
class stock. Sweet potatoes are large- 
ly of an inferior grade, and selling 
slowly. Best quotation on sweet po- 
tatoes 2.75 bbl, although 


about $2.75 p 
stock offered all the w from 1 
upward. 


iS 


is 


Poultry 
York, ther quiet 
poultry, and nearby 

17@18e p tb, fowls 
9@10%c, turkeys 
The market is 


At New trade is 
in the line of 
chickens sell at 
14% @15c, roosters 
and ducks 11@14ce 
very quiet for dressed poultry, fresh- 
killed squab broilers quoted at 21@ 
25c p lb, fowls in bxs 14% @17e, tur- 
keys 16@17c, roosters 12 spring 
ducks 17@18%4c, prime white squabs 
weighing 6 to 10 lbs to doz 82 p doz, 
milk-fed roasters 22@24c, corn-fed 19 
@ 21e. 

At 
try 
the 
killed 
quoted 


») 


220 
p doz, 
a zood 
broilers 


yvoung 


sed poul- 
light, but 

Fresh- 
rn fowls 


Boston, receipts of 

have been exceeding! 
market has 
northern 


been 
and east 
at 14@18c p Ib, broilers 19@ 
ducks 1IS@2U0c, pigeons Te @1.50 
squabs 1@2.50. T ‘e has been 
movement poultry, 
selling at 14%¢, 
ducks 15c, 
Vegetables 
York, 
drag ging 
at W@Td5c p 
ber pickles 50c @$2 p bbl, Long Island 
$1.50@3.50. Cabbages are in free sup- 
ply, selling at $13@15 p ton, or $1.50 
@3.50 p 100 heads. Carrots are plen- 
tiful and weak at 30@05Vc p bskt, or 
$1@1.50 p 100 bchs; beets 41.50@2, 
L I cauliflower $2@3 p bbl, state $3 
@4, large corn $1.25@1.50 p 100 ears, 
small 50c@$1, Jersey celery 10@40c 
p doz stalks, state 10@50c, Va egge- 
plant 75>@We p large cra, Jersey $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, state lettuce $1.50@2 p 3- 
doz cra, lima beans, potato 25@Tbe p 
bskt, bush 25@40c, flat 20@35ic, N Y 
beans 50c@$1 p bskt, peppers Wc@ 
$1 p. bbl, parsley 30@60c p cra, ro- 
1 <_e 30@60c p bskt, radishes $1G 
1.25 p 100 bchs, white squash 50c@ 
$1 p bbl, crooked 


neck do; mm arrow $1 
@1.50, turnips, white $14 p 100 
behs, rutabaga 75c@$1 p SoL toma- 
toes 25@ The 


p bx, water cress $1 p 
100 bechs. 


quiet 


roosters l(c, 


cucumbers and 
at low prices. 
bskt, cucum- 


At New 
pickles are 
Cukes sell 


R. P., 


has a cough 


has a 
and fevers 
decide from 
the trouble 
but is more 


Pneumonia— A, Ohio, 
stallion that 
It is difficult for me to 
the description just what 
is. It may be severe cold, 
likely pneumonia. I would advise that 
a veterinarion called if possible. If 
not, keep him well stablcd and fed, 
rub his throat with a liniment and 
give him three tablespoonfuls of salt- 
peter every day in his drinking water 


be 


Tuberculosis—A. H., West Virginia, 
has a cow that is troubled with a dry 
echronie congh and fears tuberculosis. 
It is perfectly possible for an animal 
to have a cough and be free from this 
affection; at the same time a persistent 
cough always more or less suspi- 
cious. I would suggest in this case the 
tuberculin test, which will setthke the 
matter beyond question. 


Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must 
advertisement and each 
ag one word. Cash must 
advertisement must have address on, 
ward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday 
tion in issue of the following week. 
of “FARMS Ag $4 or “TO RI 
accepted at_the rate, but will be 
our REAL ESTATE “MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or 
will be allowed under this head, 
adv as noticeable as a large 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN, AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


is 








Farmers’ 


be counted as part of the 
initial or a number counts 
accompany each order, and 
as we cannot for- 


to guarantee inser- 
Advertisements 
INT” will 
inserted in 
display of any kind 
thus making a small 


adver- 








LIVE STOCK 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN 
ram lambs, yearling 
a fine imported ram. 
SON, Mercer, Pa 


SALE—27 


SHEEP, yearling rams, 
ewes and ewe lambs. Sired by 
All registered H. ALLI- 





FOR registered Shropshire rams, from 
imported stoc 5 registere, Shortharn cattle. C. 
E. MOORE, Frazeysburg, 0. 


FOR EXCHANGE— 
for thoroughbred Hampshire 
FARMS, Plainville, N Y. 

LARGE English Yorkshires. Splendid stock. All 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 





Thorough>red Hampshire swine 
sheep. WHITE BELT 








J 


American Agriculturist 
LIVE STOCK 


CHESHIRES—1 boar, 3 00% 3 farrowed Apri! 1, 
3. 


$12 each. 8S. LITTLE, Clyde, 


10 ee ae ewe lambs for gale; also yearling 
rams. H. VERT, Lodi, N Y. 


s0WS, 








RERKSHIRE 
W. LOTHERS, 


FINEST — 
Savona, N 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


75 CHOICE COCKERELS 4 mont 
FEEK’S SINGLE COMB WHITE 
Clyde, e 


thoroughbred; dozen 
Lancaster, Pa. 


PIGS, $5 up, 
Perulack, Pa. 


Type, 


Collie female pups. 





orc 
BIE CO, 


large size. FRIS- 





ths old, $1.5 
LEGHORN 





each. 
FARM 
P 


ULLE AND HENS, 


TS $10. 
WHITE ‘LEGHORN FARMS, 





WANTED. State 
YARDS, Lyons, 


wie 
LOR’S 


>ULLETS 


I TAY- 
POULTKY 


price. 
x. 





MAMMOTH 
GRINNELL, 


DOGS AND 


Imperial Pekin ducks, drakes. F. A. 


Mount Riga, N Y 


PET STOCK 





FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, 
puppies. Al, broke to gun and field 
and white. Book your orders now. 


Cc, LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 


trained dogs and 
Ferrets, brown 
Stamp for reply. 





ANGORA GOATS—Choice stock. 
immediate sale. KLEE MILLING 
Md. 

WHITE 
list free. 


Special prices for 
CO, Westminster, 





AND BROWN 
BERT EWELL, 


FERRETS for Price 


Wellington, O 





72> =SHEPHERD 


SPAY: PUPS. No 
ARTHU i GILSON, Ogdensburg, 


N Y. 


driving 





10 BROKEN 
BROSE 


BEAGLE and rabbit AM- 


TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa 


hounds. 





PEDIGREED toek 


P. GARNSEY, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


AIREDAL!I 


PUPS, 
Rexford Y 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, 
most productive varieties. $1 hundred 
thousand prices. Raspberry, blackbert 
plants, fruit trees. Catalog free. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


latest, largest, 

prepaid. ‘Low 
aragus 

"in ARRY L. = 





NORTHERN 
clover, .alsike, 
common and 
Branch, Mich. 


GROWN 
white and 
Petkus rye. 


winter vetch, mammoth 
hard red winter wheat. » 
EDW E. EVANS, West 





v 

marvelous; 1-3 bushel 

Write for particulars. 
y. Va. 


MIRACLE 
seeds an acre; $4 
NIMSHI NUZUM, 
GINSENG— 
instructions for 
H. W. ELMEN 


Truly 
bushel, 


WHEAT- 
per 
Shinnston, 





1911 and 1912 seed for sale. 
cultivating. with prices, 
,DORF, Bavena, N Y. 


Book of 
10 cents. 





TIMOTHY SEED—Choice, new, 
freight prepaid, samples free. 
FAKMS, Lancaster, Pa 


$3.50 per bushel, 
GLICK’S SEED 





FOR SALE—Mammoth white 
bushel. Bags lie each. F. A. 
Bethiebem, N Y. 


sted rye 


$1.20 per 
WIL TSIE, South 





FOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS to set now for big 
delicious berries next June write A. B. KATKAMIER, 
Macedon, N Y 





PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples what you want printed or ey 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING, 





women for gov- 
everywhere. 
Write 


men and 
examinations 
Tria! examination free 
St Louis 


WANTED—Immediately, 
ernment positions. fall 
Prepare now. 

OZMENT, 107 R, 





BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, best 
prompt shipment, lowest market price 
DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y 


ie NCE POSTS 
L. CATHER, 


OUR HELP BUREAU. 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women for government posi- 
tions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours; no 
* layoffs;” common education sufficient; over 12,000 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers’ 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Rochester, N Y. 


mc algae 
quality, 
SAMUEL 





10 cents each. poles, 


Lumber, 
Terra Alta, Va. 














SALESMEN WISHING to earn three to five dollars 
per day, write for terms. FIRST NATIONAL NUR- 
SERIES, Rochester, N 





$60 monthly. 
Write 


GOVERNMENT 
Examination Oct 
MENT, 107F, St Louis. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write for list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Rochester, N Y¥ 


wanted 


tarmers 
16. needed. 


Many 


Lo 
* 








AGENTS 


SALESMAN WANTED to canvass the farming and « 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and prepared paints. Previous “ne nce un- 
necessary. Excellent eet for ight party 
Address at once THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 





New automatic curry 
half the time. No clog- 
profits. Free sample. 
Third street, Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—$2i a_ week. 


comb. Cleans horse in 
ging. Big demand, big 
THOMAS COMB CO, 1653 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Six Cents a Word 


terms; live 











stock 
village 


and 
and 
dairy 


00 ACRE 
tools ine luded. 
railroad station 


$3500, easy 
Within one mile of 
and high-class market for 
and other products; fortune here for the right man: 
73 acres machine-worked fields, spring-watered pas- 
ture for 25 cows, 200 cords wood, 200,000 ft timber: 
T-room house, running water, big stock barn with 
cellar and running water, stable, other buildings; 
owner cannot care for it; to immediate buyer will 
go 12 cows and heifers, Holstein bull, 500 buckets, 
sugar-making outfit, wagons, machinery and tools; 
biggest bargain of the year at $3500, easy terms. For 
further parti®ulars of this and other big equir ppect 
farms, see page 60, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 535," 
copy free. Station 10396, EK A. STROUT ePARM 
AGENCY, 47 West 34th street and 170 Broadway 
New . 
$4000 WILL BUY A FINE 100-acre alfalfa, grain. 
fruit and truck farm, with handsome new residence 
rooms and concrete cellar. Situated 

excellent market towns on Delaware railroad. 
to MATHIAS HAHN, Greenwood, Del, for com- 
plete description and catalog of many other farms at 
attractive prices. 








August 


31, 1912 


State Fairs and Expositions, 1912 


Alabama, Birmingham 
American Royal L 


sas City, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Canada, 
Central 
Colorado, 
Connecticut, 
Georgia, 
Idaho, Boise 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 


International 
tll 


International Dairy show, 


kee, Wis 


Interstate fair, 
fair, 
Interstate fair, 


Interstate 


Mo 


Ottawa, 


S show, Kan- 


Hot Springs 
Sacramento 
Toronto 
Canada, 
Pueblo 


Ont ... 


Hartford . 


Macon 


City 


Springfield 
Indianapolis 
expos, 


L 5 


Ch icago, 


Milwau- 
oO 


Bozeman 
Hagerstown, Md.O 15- 18 
La Crosse, 


Wis..S 24-27 


Interstate fair, Spokane, Wash.S 39-O 6 


Interstate fair. Trenton, N J .. 
Interstate LS fair, Sioux City, Ia, 8 16-2 
Des Moines "A 

Hutchinson 
Topeka... 
Louisville 
Shreveport 
Lewiston 


fowa, 
Kansas, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 


S 30-O 4 


22 


2-30 


Maryland, Lutherville 


Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, 


Detroit 

Hamline 
Jackson 

Sedalia 


Montana, Helena 


National Dairy show, 
Lincoln 
New York, Syracuse 
Carolina, 
Dakota 
Bismarck 
Products 
Minn 


Nebraska, 


North 

North 
tion, 

Northwest 


Minneapolis, 

Columbus 
Oklahoma 
Salem 
South Carolina, 
Dakota 


Huron 
Nashville 
Dallas 
Tri-State fair, 

Lake 
White 


Ohio, 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 


South 

Mitchell 
South 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 


Utah, Salt 
Vermont, 


Washington, 
West Michigan, 
West Virginia, 


Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 


Dakota, 


North 


Ralei 
Industrial 


Memphis, 
City 
River 
Yakima 
Grand 
Wheeling 
Milwaukee 
Douglass 


gh 


City 


Columbia 
Corn 


* "Tenn 
err | 
Junction 


Rapids 


IPA WSCC WO 


tom) bob 





Local Fair Dates 


New Jersey 


Gibbsboro, 
Interstate, 
Trenton, 
Mt Holly 
Monmouth, 


New 


Afton 
Allegavy, 
Angelica, 
Binghamton, 
Ce aod Vincent, 
Catt 
Little 
Cayuga, 
Moravia, 
Chautauqua, 
Dunkirk, 
Chemung, 
Elmira, 
Chenango, 
Norwich, 
Clinton, 
Plattsburg, 
Cobleskiil, 
Columbia, 
Chatham, 


ugus, 
Valley, 


8 15-16 


S$ 30-0 4 


O 8-11 


York 


Cuba s 
Delaware Valley, 


Walton 
Deposit, 
Dundee 
Dutchess, 

Poughkeepsie, 
Erie, Hamlyirg, 
Essex, 
Franklin, 

Malone, 
Franklioville, 
Genesee 

Batavia, 
Gouverneur, 

Gree 
Herkimer, 
Hornelisville, 

Hornell, 
Jefferson, 

Watertown, 
Lewis, Lowville, 
Livingston, 

Hemlock, 
Madison, 

rookfield, 
Monro>, 

Brockport, 
Montgomery, 

Fonda, 

Naples, 
Nassau, 
Newark, 
Niagara, 

Lockport, 
Olean. 
Oneida, 
Oneonta, 
Ontario, 

Canandaigua, 
Orange, 

Middletown, 
Orleans, 
Oswegatchie, 

Oxgc me nsburg, 
OtSeg 

Congerstown, 
Palmyra, 

Perry 
Putnam, 

Carmel, 

Que: ns, 

Mineola, 
Reeds Corner, 
Rensselaer, 

Troy, 
Richfield 

Springs. 
Richmond, 

Dongen ‘Hills, 
Rockland, 

Orangeburg, 
St Lawrence, 

Potsdam. 

St Lawrence, 

Canton, 
Saratoga, 


Rome, 


Ballston Spa, 


Schoharie, 
Schuyler, 
Watkins, 


Westport, 


Albion, 


8S 30-0 


S 10-12 
S$ 10-15 
S$ 19-21 
A 26- 7-31 

S$ 2-6 

Ss ;. 5 
S 16-19 


A 28-S 
S 2-6 
8 10-13 
S$ 17-20 


A 27-30 
8 16-19 


S 9-12 


S 24-26 
S 24-27 


S 17-20 


A 27-30 
8 10-13 


Tompkins, 
Ithaca, 
Tompkins, 
Dryden. 
Tro — Z. 
Unio 
T ruinansburé. 
Warfe 
san 
Washington, 
Hudson Falls, 


Yan, 
Ohio 


ates, 
Penn 


Adams, 
West 
Allen, 
Athens, 
Auglaize, 
hs or gam A 27-30 
Belmon 
St Clairsville, S 17-19 
0 1-4 


Union. § 10-13 
Lima, s 2-5 
Athens, S 16-19 


Brown, 
Georgetown, 
Butler, 
Hamilton, 
Carroll, 
Carrollton, 
Clinton, 
Bianchester, 
Columbiana, 
Lisbon, 
Coshocton, 
Coshocton, 
East Cuyahoga. 
Chagrin Falls, 
West Cuyahoga, 
Berea, 
Darke, 
se 
Defiz 
Hic ksville, 
Delaware 
Powell, S$ 24-27 


0 1-4 
0 8-11 
S 3-6 
8 }7-19 
oO 8-1l 
S 3-6 
S 10-12 
oe A 26-30 
S 17-21 


S$ 10-13 
O 9-12 
s 


. 17 0 
Gallipolis, 8 4-6 
Burton, 8 10- 13 


Gallia, 
Geauga, 
Hardin, 
Kenton 8 11-14 
flenry, Napoleon, O 2-4 
Highland, 
Rainsboro 
Hocking, Logan, 
Jefferson, 
Smithfield, 
Knox, 
Mt Vernon, 


S 2-6 
O 8-11 


§ 25-27 
S$ 84-27 
§ 17-20 

0 1-4 


Lake, 
Painesville, 


Mahoning, 
Canfield, 
Marion, 


8 10-12 


Martlor S$ 24-27 
Medina, ‘Medina, 8 3-5 
Meigs, 

Rock Springs, 
Montgomery, 
Dayton, 
Morgan, 
McConnelsville, 
Morrow, 

1 Gilead, 
No 


10-12 

S$ 2-6 
8 18-20 

0 1-4 
$8 11-13 
8 9-13 
8 25-27 

Ravenna, 8S 17-20 
Preble, Eaton, S$ 23-27 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 1-5 
Richland, 

Mansfield, 8 3-6 
Sandusky, 

Fremont, S 17-20 
Seneca. 8 3-6 
Shelby, Sidney, 8 10-13 

8 24-27 
0 1-5 


Stark, Canton, 
Warren, 8 3-5 


j aenthovilie, 
Paulding, 
Paiding, 


Perry. 
New Lexington, 
Portage, 


Summit, 
Trumbull, 


_Cumberland, 


FARM AND MARKET 


18-26 


10-13 


Lycoming, 


24-27 Hughesville, 


0 8-11 
16-19 
S 3-5 


Williams, ~ Erie, Corry, S 3-6 
Monvwpelier, 8 10-14 Greene, 
Wood, Carmichaels, S 17-20 
Bowling Green, S 23-27 Indiana, indiana, 8-3-6 
Wyandot, Jeff 
Upper Sandusky, Brookville, S$ 17-20 
S$ 17-20 Juniata, 
Orange, Port Royal S 10-13 
Orlando, Feb 1913 Lackawanna, 
Interstate, Clarks Summit S$ 24-28 
Pensacola, S 28-N 2 Lancaster, 
Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 
Adams, 
Bencderville, Db 
Allegheny, 
Imperial, 
Armstrong, 
Dayton 
Bedford, 
Bedford, O 1-4 sony 8 
TBorks, Reading, S 10-15 Mercer, Mercer, 
Blair, Mon ‘ 
Hoilidaysburs, $ 25-28 ‘Monroe. ie 8 2-8 
Bradfo.d, Mi Northampton, 
Towanda, $8 10-13 Nazareth, S 10-18 
Bradford, Troy, 8S 3-6 deorttvamberiand, 
Bradford. Milton, O 1-4 
Wyalusing, S 24-27 , Newport, © 8-1 
Bucks, Perkasie, S 18-21 Philadelphia, » 
Bucks, : Philadelphia, N 5-8 
Quakertown, 8-6-7 
Cambria, “9 ’ S 24-26 
Carrolitown, S 3-6 Susquehanna, 
Cameron, * Montrese, S 10-12 
Emporium. § 10-13 Susquehanna, 
Carbon, Lehighton, O 1-4 Harford, S 25-26 
Chester, Oxford, S 18-20 Tioga, Westfield, S 19-13 
Chester, Tioga, Mansfield, S 17-20 
West Chester, 8 3-6 Union 
Clarion, Clarion, S 24-27 Lewisburg S 24-27 
Clearfield, Washin to 4 staal 
Dubois, S$ 10-13 + eaten = 
Columbia, SUENOwN, “3 
Bloomsburg 0 8-11 Wayne, 1 " 
Crawford, Exposition Honesdale, S 30-0 3 
mark, A 26-30 Westmoreland 
Youngwood, 


S$ 10-13 
Wyoming, 
Tunkhannock, 
York, York, 
York, Hanover, 
York, 
New Freedom, 


Carlisie, 
Dauphin, 
Middletown, S 10-13 
Dauphin, Gratz, O 15-18 


S$ 24-27 


e, 
Wattsburg, 8 3-6 S 26-28 





Records in Egg Laying Contest 


{From Page :168.] 

the contest has been running, a to- 
tal of 71,280 eggs have been laid. 
During the month of July 8873 eggs 
were laid. In only seven pens were 
100 eggs or more laid during the 
month of July. Lady Showyou, a 
White Plymouth Rock hen, holds the 
best individual record. This hen has 
not missed a month since she entered 
the contest, her record being as fol- 
lows: 


Remarkable Individual Record 


November 
December, 
January 
February 


May 
June 


0 ae 


This hen has 92- days yet left in 
which to complete her year’s record. 
Lady Showyou failed in but one 
month to lay an unusually large num- 
ber of eggs, and that was in January. 
It,will be remembered there was a 
snow about January 5 which was al- 
most 2 feet deep, and the tempera- 
ature ‘dropped to about 24 degrees 
below zero. Lady Showyou laid an 
egg the day following this storm an@ 
then quit business until about Feb- 
Truary 5, taking just a motith’s lay- 
off. She then began a remarkable 
pertod of production in the days fol- 
lowing this, laying 146 eggs in 151 
consecutive days. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
‘ 26% 2 
Sie 28 a 
° 32% 
1909. . 32% 
Butter 

At New York, trading is only mod- 
erate, and out-of-town business is*com- 
paratively light. Extra quality butter 
sells at 26c p lb in tubs, miscellaneous 
lots 22@25%c. There is a fair demand 
for dairy butter at 21@25c. 

At Chicago, just a moderate kind of 
business is being transacted and deal- 
ers find it difficult to keep the market 
cleaned up. Buyers are particular in 
heir selection and discriminate sharply 
yetween the various grades of creamery 
butter, which is quoted at 22@24c p 


Ib. apd butter is in fair demand at 
22 @ 23ce. 





Cheese ; P 

At New York, the tone of the mar- 
ket on cheese continues firm on all 
high-grade stock. Demand is abserb- 
ing arrivals fairly. Most business is 
transacted in colored cheese of the 
better sorts, which fall within the 
range of 16@16%c. Some good sized 
lots of cheese out of storage have 
changed hands at the former price. 
White cheese is held with some firm- 
ness, daisies are quoted at 16%c p Ib, 
skims 10@13c. 

At Chicago, there is little change in 
the cheese market, and supplies are 
ample for current requirements. Twins 
are quoted at l4c p Ib, young Ameri- 
ca 15%c, longhorn 15c, new lim- 
burger 15c, brick 13%c. 


As a general principle I am op- 
posed to fillers in apple orchards un- 
less the permanent trees are 45 feet 
or more apart.—[Prof U. P. Hedrick, 
State Experiment Station, N Y. 


aes 
CS (Mien 


Seeking Be Best ‘ime of Road 


The question of construction’ and 
maintenance of highways is vital in 
every state, and since the day of high 
powered motor cars is the bugbear of 
all highway departments. . Highway 
building is not and never can be an 
exact science. General rules may be- 
come established, but the exceptions, 
owing to local conditions, will always 
be far greater than in any other class 
of engineering. This is the opinion of 
S. P. Hooker, state superintendent of 
New Hampshire highways. He ex- 
Plained at the recent session of the 
state hoard of agriculture that no 
highway expert in possession of all 
facts and with unlimited money can 
state positively what is the best road 
for a given locality. When this is 
complicated by changing conditions of 
traffic and limitations as to the money 
available, it becomes a guessing prob- 
lem. 

The states most advanced in scien- 
tific road building are Massachusetts 
and New York, a large proportion of 
the funds coming from the c‘ties. In 
York state, fcr every $100,000 fur- 
nished for road improvement, New 
York city itself furnishes $80,000. In 
New Hampshire the locality itself in 
most instances pays an approximate 
proportion of the tax and if $100,000 
is expended in a given locality, it 
practically becomes a charge upon 
that locality, 

I think there is 
than the general 


no greater fallacy 
belief that any road 
is a@ permanent improvement. The 
only permanency in road building is in 
the change of alignment and the re- 
duction of grade. The surface or 
building of the road proper is in no 
sense permanency. The more expen- 
sive the road the greater the cost of 
maintenance. 

The various forms of bituminous 
construction which are now in use re- 
quire a greater cost for maintenance 
than any other class of road, and if 
this maintenance is neglected the high 
class of road will deteriorate more 
rapidly and .wiil become in a short 
span of: years of less value than the 
cheaper classes of construction. Con. 
sidering bituminous construction as 
the highest type next to a payment, 
which may be built of brick, concrete 
or wooden block, it must be conceded 
that the annual maintenance on the 
last three types will be n uch less than 
on the bituminous road, but the added 
cost of construction of these latter 
types will entail an interest charge 
which equals the cost of maintenance 
of the other type. 

My conclusicn in regard to road con. 
struction in New Hampshire is that 
only on so-called tourist routes should 
the cost of a mile of read exceed from 
$3000 to $3500, and this means abso- 
lutely that in most sections the roads 
must be built of gravel and that with 
proper attention to drainage in the 
first place these can be maintained for 
about $150 per mile and maintained in 
such a way, except for the dust nui- 
sance, as to be a good road during all 
seasons of the year. 

A trap rock cannot be constructed 
for less than S700) or SS000 per mile, 
and the proper maintenance will re- 
quire from $400 to S500 per mile an- 
nual expenditure. With the present 
traffic it is almost impossible to keep 
a water-bound macaiam road from 
raveling and disintegrating without 
the application of a bituminous oil or 
tar upon its surface at least two years 
out of three. 

Maintenance a Problem 

One of the greatest problems is that 
of:maintenance. It is not enough to 
build a good road. The phrase “a 
good road is never built but always 
building” is absolutely true. From the 
moment that construction ceases main- 
tenance must begin. 

The great fault of all highway laws 
in their inception was the idea that the 
state should aid in construction, while 
the municipality should maintain. Nat. 
urally the town or municipality felt 
that having expended a large sum of 
money in the construction of a road 
this road had already received an un- 
due share cf the town’s highway 
money and should have no more ex- 
pended upon it until roads in other 
sections of the town had been im- 
proved. This was absolutely fatal and 
the roads properly built, so far as ex- 
isting knowledge of road building 
went, went to pieces in a surprisingly 
short time. There was hardly a local- 
ity in the United States that realized 
the necessity for constant supervision. 

Over 50% of the highways built by 
state aid in the United States prior to 
1908 were allowed to deteriorate to 
such an extent that resurfacing was 
the only remedy. In practically all 
the states it is now conceded that the 
maintenance of these roads must be 
Placed in the state in order to obtain 
efficient results. 


Great 
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FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New You Agricultural Experiment 


During the past ten years, many 
books have been published relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertilizers, 
each treating some special, limite 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth An 
examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes rent fi the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
crop growing, there are other vital 
factors as well which directly affect 
or control the _ effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
of the author are conservative and 
are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors putertns into the prab- 
lems discuss 


Tilustrated, 54x 7} inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Savvet T. MarnarD, 


Pormedly ©) Fae of Horticulture at the Mas- 
setts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date 
ayer particular, covers the entire an 

fruit culture. It gives in plain, Pas are 
Tanguage descriptions of such varieti 
most emand in our markets, and 
— #-y practiced by the most si 
vators of many sections of the count 
arate chapters are devoted to the app 
apricot and nectarine, plum, 
mulberry, grape. blackberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, a 
subtropical fruits, propagation fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph m itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, deseribes the most successful 
methods of.th present day. and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 


dustry. 
Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 25 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid saeeceeerseeees BLO 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Bide, S15 “th Ave. 2. 


cherry, 
raspberry, 


Ashland 
1209 Peoples 














First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 
Professor Dairy Husbandry, Schoo! of 


Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been writien from 
@ practical point of view to fill a place im dairy 
literature long needed. It is designed prumacty as 
& practical ¢ ‘ul irying, an elemen 
tary text book for colleges and for use om 
short course classes. It Le ‘underty, ci- 
ples involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
factory, shippi station and the manufacture 
butter on the 

opular way, bei 
is easily understood by the average farm boy. 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains er | 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern anieye 
ing, besides treating fully ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy. In fact it answers 
the questions ia detail which confront the practical 
dairyman daily.‘ It covers those necessary ails 
regarding secretion of milk, methods ~ ad cooling, 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turning, working 
and packing the finished roduct for market. Prac- 
tical details involved in S e marketing of milk and 
cream are given. The ‘use of the beock ts 
iltustrated and fully explained. The book = 
the thing for the every day dairyman and should 
be in the hands of every farmer in the country. 


Wustraied 5x7 inches 100 pages Cloth, net, 50 Cents 
Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Bldg., 215 4th Ave., Hew York. 








CATALOG FREE To ALL| 


‘0 farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can 
ethord to be whnoes comps rentahie, and 
to home and farm matters. A 


to say 











WITH LIVE 











LIVE STOCK * 
FIELD NoTES: 


ive Stocn Freco Rewaceenrarive 
| ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





Carefully Select Breeding Swine 


THEO HORST 


lor the farmer who grows his own 
corn, there is no more profitable 
business than hog raising. Another 
essential to success along this line is 
knowing just how and what to feed 
them. I prefer the Chester Whites 
to any other breed for the reason 
that when matured they are the 
largest and raise large litters. 

In selecting a boar I make it a 
point to choose one with a short, wide 
head. There should also be a good 
width between the eyes, ears of me- 
cium size dropping a little, shoulders 
broad and straight, hams round and 
legs well apart and the tail 
curled. I believe in buying only good 
stock, pedigreed if possible. 

I wean pigs when they are about 
30 weeks old on middlings, oilmeal, a 

ttle corn and pasture, The _ best 
inethod, in my experience, to insure 


set 





has once been inaugurated, 
such insurance, collect on 
delivery, reduction of rates, increased 
weight limit, etc, can he added rap- 
idly, experience indicates more is 
needed. The postoflice department is 
satisfied to the practicability of 
this parcel post system, and will lend 
every effort to make it a success,” 


service 
details 


as 


as 


Old or Present Postage Rates Com- 
pared with the New Parcel Post 


Up to 4 ozs in weight, Ic per oz un- 
der new law in effect about Jan J, 
1915, same as now. 

Over 4 ozs and 
OLD rate is le per oz for all dis- 
tances—or 5 ozs 5e up to 16 ozs for 
lhe. The NEW rate will be, for over 
$.ozs up to and including 16 ozs, 5c 
for the 50-mile zone, increasing one 
cent for each zone, up to 12c for the 
longest distance. 

The OLD weight limit 
one parcel. The NEW 


up to 16 ozs the 


lbs 


is 


for 
11 


is 4 
limit 














Shropshire Ram, His Imperial Majesty 


This Shropshire ram is owned by Branford farms of Groton, Ct. He was 


champion at the New York, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan state fairs in 


11, 


and champion and grand champion over all mutton breeds at Omaha in 1/11. 


a good, strong fat hog is to feed the 
young pigs well. I stable them in a 
good barn with a tight roof. It is 
absolutely necessary that they have 
good bedding. 





Parcel Post Now a Law 


Page 169.] 
seventh zone 1800 miles, eighth zone 


[From 


greater distances, 

Easy, When You Get Onto It 

This new system looks amazingly 
complicated. A simple chart and di- 
rectory of the postoffices in each 
state are proposed whereby, at a 
vliance, the postmaster or shipper 
‘an instantly ascertain the zone in 
which the addressee’s postoffice is 
located and the rate to be charged. 
This method “is far more simple and 
convenient than the systems now in 
use by either the express or freight 
companies.” 

The zones and the rates of postage 
to each are as follows: . 

alist bE’ch addi- 
pound tionallb 11 1bs 

50-mile . - $0.05 
150-mile co oe 
200-mile 
600-mile 
1000 mile 


zone 
zone 
zone 
zone 
zone .09 
1400-mile zone 10 
1800-mile zone .. .11 . 
Over 1800 miles... .12 12 1.32 

a For any weight over 4 ounces and 
not exceeding 16 ounces; b, for each ad- 
ditional pound or fraction thereof. 

The rates are supposed to be based 
on the cost of transportation and 
handling, but the bill, as finally 
enacted, wisely authorizes the post- 
master-general, with the consent of 
the interstate commerce commission, 
to modify rates, zones and lists of ar- 
ticles admissible, wherever necessary. 

As it is recognized that this new 
parcel post is to a large extent ex- 
perimental, the law also provides for 
2. joint commission to further inves- 
tigate the subject. As Senator 
Mourne’s report says: “When the 


07 
.08 


lbs, same as now prevails in the par- 
cel post between the United States 
and foreign countries 

Comparison of old and new 
of parcels in-the domestic postal serv- 
ice between any two points in the 
United States, Alaska and our pos- 
sessions other than the Philippines, 
in cents: 


rates 


Parcels weigh’g 1 lb 2lbs 31bs. 41bs 
Old rates. all 
distances’ ..$0.16 
New rates, in 
effect Jan 1, 
1913: 
50-mile 
150-mile 
300-mile 
600-mile 
1000-mile 
1100-mile 
1800-mile 
Over 1800 


$0.32 $0.48 $0.64 


zone. 
zone. 
zone. 
zone. 
zone. 
zone. 
zone. 
miles 
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Holstein-Friesian Sale 


A, Holstein-Friesian consignment sale 
of the St Lawrence county Holstein- 
Friesian breeders was considered at 
their last club meeting. The Ogdens- 
burg fair association had been consid- 
ering a cattle sale, so the two have 
united on a quality sale of the black 
and whites the day after the fair 
Breeders are consigning some good 
ones and they will be from high-class 
cattle, as one of the requirements is 
that they must be from those on ex- 
hibition at the fair. They will be tu- 
berculin tested by federal authorities. 


More Horses from Europe 


Mr Murray, superintendent in charge 
of the horses at Adirondack stock farms, 
at Glens Falls, N Y, in a recent con- 
versation, said that they are expecting 
an importation of Percherons and Bel- 
gians about September 1, to be as good 
as any that have ever been brought to 
this country. Elwood S. Akin, who for 
a number of years was in business for 
himself at Auburn, N Y, and considered 
one of the best horsemen as well as 
judges, and who also has been 
an extensive importer, has closed 
his own business and is giving his en- 
tire time to this farm. He is now in 
Europe making a personal selection of 
these horses and we feel assured that 
they will come up to 
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STOCK BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





ee a eee 


Korndyke 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 











FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. hy ? 
His sons are like him. 


on earth. Look them up and if you want 





E. H. DOLLAR, 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old 
They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 


Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


He has great constitution and vitality. 


Also sons of Rag 


one of them, write me. 


Heuvelton, N. Y. 











A Son of Pontiac Korndyke For Sale 


Resembles the sire in color and individuality. 
His dam was a daughter of Mr. Dollar's 


75% heifer calves. 


He is getting 


first noted sire, Junior DeKol, with an 18-lb. 3-year-old record. 


This bull is 3 years old, will weigh 1600 Ibs. 


$500.00 gets him. 
HARRY MASON KNOX, 


Live Stock Man, 


The first 


CANTON, N. Y. 





Holsteins 


Two Registered Cows soon to freshen; 

bred to ason of The King of the Pontiacs. 

They are attractions and a bargain. 
CHA 


Ss. F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio. 


r but SOWS bred to my great herd 


Nothing to offe: 
Durocs boars, § ‘es Friend, The Grand Champion Ohio 
State Fair,1911; Pal’s Prine: 
Ind. State Fair, 1911; Joe Or 
International] at Chicago, 191) 
in the Duroc breed today 


times Champion and Grand Champion 
2d. First in Junior Yearling Class at the 
nd Cherry King, the hog without a peer 
Buy froma herd with records.” Write me; I will please you. 


Ind ianwold Farm 





AVISDALE FARM—HbHolstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


head to select from. 


All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eighty 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Present offering comprises 100 
ers, heifer and bull calves. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Foundation herds a specialty. Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 


cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 











Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
rownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 191}. 
ite Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk—658 pounds of butter. 





AYRSHIRES neme- 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


HERD HEADED BY 
Craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 
Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp. 30764. First 
two-year-old at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 
Willowmoor Robinhood 3rd, 13485, grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the -breed, 


with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 
Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 








Young stock 
from the pro- 
ducing kind. 


Registered 
Holsteins *:=::""=« 


Korndyke heads 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y¥. 





the herd. 
Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


| Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 


| fresh or nearby springers. 


Prices right. 


I. T. and\C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 
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35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 


COW 70 due Sept. and Oct. 


100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 
fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 

Thoroughbred Registered 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


mos. to 1 year Old. One bull one year old whose three. 
nearest dams have official butter records that average 23 Ibs. in7 
davs,price $75.00. These from a grand-daughter of Sir Korndyke 
anes De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


H.H. WICKWIRBE, Hubbardsville, N. ¥. 








REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


| 30 head of cows and heifer calves and bull calves, some 


all expectations | nearly ready for service, at prices below actual value 


and bear out Mr AkKin’s reputation,— | to reduce herd before atabling. Write today jnet what 


[E 


j You want.F.H. Thomson & Son,Fairview Farm.Halland Patent,N.Y, 





STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Special offering for this week. One A. R. O. 
Cornucopia Service Bull (Ready Now). One 
Reg. Heifer due to calve in January. Value of 
the pair $400. Special, $300. Cut out this slip 
and mail today. 

Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortiand, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
B U L L S for service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kin 

Segis out of a 29 Ib. world’s record four-year-old. 
Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 Ib. 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 
A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Holstein ceoring.. Bulls 








From 
30-lb. sires 

















Registered, over half white, b 
heavy producing dams. Price ver 





Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 











August 31, 1912 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


: CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


ee 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


178 








200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P, SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, W. Y. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer jonally advant urchases in choice 
a heifers bred and heifer calves. tame of these calves 
sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
rnédem of the two 37 -lb. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 
erveld. e Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 
aughters, = of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record, of 787 Ibs. milk in seven days and 3025 lbs. in 
thirty days, making 26.123 Ibe. in seven days and 106.333 lbs. 
in thirty days. Ail dams are A. R. O. dams. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 























Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y¥. 


100Hotsteins 100 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ. 
Heifer Calves For Sale 


Two beautiful heifer calves, one sired by Star Farm 
pr Re agapple, No. es, and out of Star Farm Mercedes 
De Kol Concordia, 135230, and her sire is Mercedes 
Julips Pietertje Paul a son of the ex-world record cow. 

The other one is sired by Admiral Paul De Kol, No. 
4702, and out of Bertha De Kol Panl, No. 62967. 

These caives are from three-fourths to seven- eights 
white, nicely marked and good i adivi iduals. Price $100 
tach or the two for $176, registered, transferred and 
crated f. o. b. cars. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 
Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115. Brattleboro. Vt. 
2 carloads of High-Grade Holstein Cows,fresh, giving 40 to 
60 lbs, milk a day; 2carloads due in Aug. and Sept; 10 Reg. 
Holsteins due in Sept., 5 Reg. heifers and 3 Reg. Holstein bulls. 


Vill tuberculin test for interstate shipment. Come quick and 
get first choice. REAGAN BROS., Tully, N.¥. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly white. 
Straight and right. Dam’s record, 21.12 lbs. butter in 
7 days at 8 years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


DUROG PIGS 
Wonder Strains. Price $ 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES $ 


ing dams, $30.00. 
Born March 31, 1912, seven- 


Heifer Calf eighths white, well rown, fine 


individual. Sire, Homestead Masterpiece Gem, _ whoee Ist 
dams have average butter records of 23.49 lbs. in 7 days. Dam 
and granddam both have A. R. 0. resordés. $30 F. O. 


J. H. PHELPS & SON 


Born Feb. 223, 191%. Fine individeal, 
ULL CALF +" 34 —_ welt grown, and issired by 8: 
eeman sg ap daughters, 8 of them averane 
over 29 Ibs. 7 days a2 Ts ‘ibe in 30 days, and only 3 
full age. uA has A. R. O. record of 17.96 lbs. as junior 3 
year-old. She is from well-bred large record strain. 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 
NICE MALE CALF— PRICE $25.00 


4 Ideal Lelia’s DeKol, Dam. Ideal Wetske Korn- 
e. This youngster will please you. Evenly marked, a 
itn DAIRY 


e more = than black. 
» BROWN BROS., CANTON, N. ¥. 





























$ tor sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio Chief 
pee twice per $500, son of Ohio Chief 
ae o ry ta Ay Notcher and Red 
00 to one better in Ohio. 
Grandsons of King of 
Pontiacs & high test- 
4. B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Okie 





ernon, N. Y. 








FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 


3 U L Born February23, 1912. 


A strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam,is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 


Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


= youn high-grade cows, fresh and nearb 
— ers. 50 cows due to calve in Sept. an 
1at will give satisfaction. 30 high-grade 
yoorting heifers; also e Guernsey and 
urham springers. Prices reasonable. 
F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


Cons pone bull born Dec. 16th, 
96.37 , King yeas 8p ‘Bretton ae of ass —_ 
ar av. 30.44. Dau, 16 lbs. 2 yre.2 mos. Another }— 
Jan. lth, 1921, “whose 10 nearest dams av. 26.79, he b: 
sire as above; dam, 14.50 )¥ X at 2 yrs. 2 mos., a o daughter 
Pietje 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out of a 24.80 Ib. co’ 
extra fine individuals. $125 buys your po gg F. O. B. 
Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spofford and King 
Lande Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of K. P.). 
FABIUS, N. Y. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


If you are looking for large , heavy pro- 
ducing cows, and are willing to pay a 
fair price for such animals as will meet 
your requirements, you will find them 
among = herd of 70 cows, due to fresh- 
en this fall. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Jefferson Co., Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 

















1856- Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
prices, Hs _— Won more prizes 


sires at farmers’ 

than any herd in 

5, F,. CONVERSE & co. " WisleSetie, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have sold more registered Berkshires each year 

United the past 6 years than any other breeder in the 

o ni hay snare isa reason. No animal good enough 

ugh. 400 registered Berkshires in herd. 

Sissel iedividuels all ages for sale. Visitors always 
welcome and met at train if expected. 

Dundee, N. Y. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 
One service boar 


BERKSHIR and a few choice 


bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
TT. 3d. KEBRE, Collins, New York 


SUNNY BANK INK. FARM BERKSHIRES 


fellow Breeding: 
R ation free. 


- Jones, ze iason Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES ®:h.xcue 


armer me 
at farmer’s prices. Cut prices for nent hire da 
u's: Tilbury, N.Y. 

















10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


to cur prize-winning boars that wei 

oon Ibs. Service boars, open gilts, an 
spring pigs re ready to ship now. ba ers Kf | 
Write for Beices’ an description. 


| C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 
|'DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 


| by let and 2d prize boars, and as for dams, 3 +t prize 
sows, and Champion sowW. Va. State fair 1911. Others 
of of equal b eos Prices reasonable 

Martin Stout's Mills, W. Va. 








DUROC BOARS 
If you need a boar, I can supply you with the 
best at a price you can afford to pay. Females 
all sold. Renich W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


HELDON FARM Stsistence, ounces 


Pigs of both sexes. 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
©, E. BARNES, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The b owthy kind, young 
stock for for sale. Prices cee reasonab bie Send tor circular. 
D. BH. DEREISBACH. P. @.be ae. 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale ; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, 














BERKSHIRE SPRING PIGS 
ee AND TRANSFERRED. 
LER, « Syracuse, New York 


Oo. I. C. SWINE 


SPRING PIGS 


nearly closed out. Bookin 


Route No. 1, 
*82 


. F. TEL 
i coders for fall pigs, out o 
r’ ain. 


rs Pre a 
ALI A No. 1. 


PRICES REASONABL E. QU 
F. C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N.Y. 


0. | G, Pl March and April 
oither a not akin, ~~} 
of wh Ge individuals, price right. 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N.Y. 
MULEFOOT SWINE 














sexes, also service 
Se te se Y. State 
Bowen. RB, F. D. Ne. 2, Syracuse 


Woodland Dairy Durecs ur 


Prize Winners. 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, b boars and youn 
gs no in ular out ea 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. “a 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
Fall pigs sired by 


POLAND-CHINAS j2."s53 % 


and out of sows that have produced winners. Som 4 
on are show pigs. wPare not akin. “fap 
Orient, Ohio 











MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 





From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are 7 
bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32. 


Ib. dam. 
oO. J. GODFREY -& COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 














MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Molstein Bull and Meifer Calves 


Right = 


individually 
JOHN I. ELSBREE, : 


in price 
For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high- rade Yearling heifers and 75 Grade 

Holstein Cows. The good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk per year Fond better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST, - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Milan, Pa. 








OHIO BLUE RIBBON cae OF moLereet sees 
are yay rolific as as less suscept 

Sw Diseases. Thele er cat vitality, AS 
Thters and ~5 oy ~ growth make them an ideal 
hog. John H, Dunlap, Box B, Williamsport. Ohie 





JERSEY RED SWINE 


lbs -9 Months 


Quick growth and early maturity 
are inherited traits, They make 
cheap gains — wide margin ot profits. 


Collins Jersey Reds 

— those traits firmly fixed, Their 

capacious frames, vigor, and 

prolificacy give position as breeders and 
money-makers. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for free catalog. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, BoxO, Moorestown, New Jersey 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


m short nose oma 4 prolific 
p= ah Tt ee TY a; pigs now hig suis, 


A Hise wha You pays bat what ann ee 





them an ans 








. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 
‘AS 


Boars, sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed heavy fleeced Delaine sheep. 
C.OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


3 Fancy Poland-China Boar Pigs three Black Wave 


No. 191083; fom, Peach Bloom No 444138 
sow Peach z that sold for ee: Only 
C.O.D. Send ‘ong our order. Also choice 
sale. G. 8. LL, Tucesdate, Ohiec. 





a | _ “dam the 
10 each. Shipped 
brood sow for 





LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 1 ¥e Herd 
Boar, i pores Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, bred or 
open. L. OC. McLaughlin. leasantville, O 


Poland-Chinas 


8. E. Jennings, 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
GLENS FALLS, Wy, Y. 


We can save you money on the highest class 
of Percheronand Belgian Stallions and Mares. 





Show Sows, Young Boars. 
Cc Witte pigs, not related. 
liamsport, Ohio 











A new importation will arrive Sept. 1, 1912. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





. 
Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Freisian BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27 1911. Sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, son of 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16.67 Ib. jr. 3- year-old. =n first 14 dam 
averaged 21 Ibs. Calf is well grown, weight 620 Ibs. One-half 
black and one-half white. Price, $150 ; also some cheaper ones. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P.O. Bex 728, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Yearling Swiss Bull forSale 


Whitehall ue ae out of the great cow Erna 
No. 2214. Will make a great show bull for this 
fall’s fair. Wit to serve the largest cow. 


Wm. KOCH, Whitehall, N. Y. 


Young Holstein- Friesian Bulls 


Sire’s dam, a World’s record cow; dam, a high 
record granddaughter of King Se Segis. 
TROY, PA. 


ALPARON FARM, 


FOR SALE CHEAP, #OLST EIN BULL 
Sired by King Fosttne te émontie dd A.B. 0. 


cows from 1 mi to 6 
K FARM, PHOENIX, NW. Y. 











HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


A splendid lot of Young Service Rams oi 
Ram Lamb 


good size and having large bone. 


Dorsets 


bred and exhibited by us was Champion at Chicago 


International, 1911. 


W. H. MINER, - 


CHAZY, NEW YORE 








Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 





Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 
Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 











HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Calf b J ist. Nicely marked, 

Special ne aan: faut A. BO. Dam. 

Will be priced right. 

B. T. STEELE, - Heuvelton, N. Y. 


DAIRYMEN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing « Grandson of Hengerveld De Eel, who has 
more official! sates daughters than any other bull—ten above 
9 lbs. One nm Dec. 13, 1911, out of A. R. O. dam. Price 
00.00. This allt is individually perfect and well developed 
r his age. One born Nov. 20, 1911. one half white, well devel- 
oped and good size. Price $75. This bull is ready for service 
at once. We have others for sale. NKS, 
Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. Y¥. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


mere -. ¥. Bull Calf born March Il, 1912. Record of 
dam | bs. at 2 pug Sire grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol Sand 3 King Se Price $50. 

FRANK MUBRAY, West WinSeld,N.Y¥. 


Pioneer Farms 


aoane lis sired by Prince Base. Kornd: $9 Se. 
a "from dams with /* R. O. records from 48 to 


ibs. butter at prices that wil iT puense 
Gree fering Youn mos. old from a 2-Ib. 
ye Tee BK. MURNO, CAMILLUS, BAY. 

















FOLLYLAND GUERNSEYS |} 


(BLUE BLOOD BREEDING) 
Follyland Farm, Greenwich, New Y ork 


(THIRTY MILES NORTH OF TROY, N. Y.) 


ADDRESS 
W. H. Weller, Mgr. LC. Blandy, Owner 
Send fer circalar 


High-Grade Guernsey Bull 


Hi ourteen months, also thoroughbred Guern- 
sey Bull Calf. E. K. BREADY, Chalfont, Pa. 


JERSEY CALVES 


Both sexes, sired by sons of Golden Ferns’ Lad 
and Sultan of Oaklands: from ee ec Peo, Merit 
cows. PENSHUR ST FARM, 


ee BULL CALF 




















Dam—officially tested, prise tua aide 


d‘sering Farm = w. ©. 








Champion Farm Shropshires | 


Rams only. Bred im the purple. prices, 
F. L. HANSEL, - 5 weemn. N. Y. 


| J. G. STACEY, 


SNOWCROFT 
HAMPSHIRES 


Ready for 1912 trade. 80 Prime Breeding Ewes 
and 20 Yearling Rams of the improved, t blocky, well. 
ise type. Write for prices. Snoweroft 
State Fair egy t. 

x. SARGENT F. SNOW 
713 cree Block Syracuse, N. Y. 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 





and hn, 3 owes. A fine 
| joe yo ~ ee lambs. ye eetifection jon guaranteed. Corre- 


spondence solicited. 
RB. D. 3, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Spriegfeld Conter,5.1. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





“Don’t Be a Clam” 


ing her awa 
ne. § ys 


The old man was right. 


I bought a nag f from one of the old residenters of DARLINGTON. As J] was tak- 
beige, 4. put his hand on my shoulder and said : 

i alice an ugly yellow scum will rise to the top. This don’t hurt it 
We skim it off and use the milk. The skim- 


** Son, if you set her milk 


jaan are grand for little S. C. Wh. Leghorns—and others, 
DARLINGTON EGG FARM 


Alfred P. Edge, 


Box N, r 


Darlington, Md. 





FOR S 7% very fine 8.C. W. Leghorn 

Roosters, from large, vigorous 
heavy laying stock. Price 75c aoe or 4 for $2.80. 
John I. Bower, King Ferry, #. Y. 


MOYER’S | S. G. W. LEGHORNS 


GRANT MOYER. Pore Pinks 1 ¥. 





Carter’s Strain S. C. W. 


Leghorns fisty tasers’! tne shape and color’ 
Ezra C. Carter, on, N. Y. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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FICTION FOR THE LEISURE HOUR 


Watermelon Joe’s 


Partner 


How a Woman 
Came to the Rescue 


By Estelle M. Ochiltree 


DLL, mother,” said Joe, 
W throwing his straw hat on 
the floor and seating himself 

on a splint-bottomed chair near the 
kitchen door, “I guess I’m up against 
it,” and with a little despairing ges- 
ture he wiped his perspiring fore- 
head with a bandanna handkerchef. 
“Why, Joey, what’s the matter? 
no ‘help?” asked the 
as she carefully 
from the 


Can't 
plump 
lifted a 
stove. 
“Not a 


ye git 
little woman 
steaming kettle 


man in the whole neigh- 
horhood,” was the discouraging re- 
ply. “Seems as if Tommy couldn't 
have done a worse thing for himself 
énd the melon crop than to have 
i.urt his foot just now.” 

“Did you ever go over to Bryan’s 
end Tim?” asked the mother. 

“Yes, L’' even offered him a part- 
1 ership if he would help me sell at 
ae fair, but he starts Monday for 

orth Dakota to work with the har- 
esters, so that knocked me out 
: gain. It’s too late now to ship the 

ielons to the city and I suppose I'll 
jiave to take what I can manage by 
uyself to the fair, and lose the rest. 
i hate to do it, for I have counted 
on putting a pump in the kitchen 
und buying a new carpet for you 
vith the melon. But I can’t do it 
f I lose on the crop.” And Joe ran 
‘nis fingers through his bushy hair 
intil it stood out wildly from his 
nroad, sunbrowned forehead. 

“Never you mind about the pump 
and the carpet, Joey, I can get 
along,” said Mrs Simms in a com- 
forting tone. “You do mighty well 
by Tommy and me, and I don’t need 
half the nice things you get for me; 
iut I do hate to see you lose on the 

1elons when you “have worked so 
hard to raise them. You've ‘had lots 
etter luck with ’em than your pa 
ver did, and the folks in town al- 
vays said he had the best of any- 
ody.” 

From the next recom came the rat- 
tile of dishes, knives and forks, and 
a gay young voice called out: “I'll 
be your partner, Joey, and help you 
sell melons at the fair. Wouldn't it 
be a lark?” And in the doorway the 
owner of the voice appeared. She 
was as pretty as a peach. An abun- 
dance of auburn hair was wound 
about her head in the latest style, 
making a fine setting for the white 
forehead and sparkling brown eyes. 
The nose was very slightly tilted, but 
the well-shaped mouth and beauti- 
fully curved white neck made up for 
this defect. As she stood in the door- 
way Joe ‘thought she looked like a 
picture in her blue linen dress and 
white’ apron. 

*“Dinner’s ready,” announced Mrs 
Simms as she passed into the dining 
room with a smoking dish in each 
hand. 

“Yes, you’d play ‘hob’ selling mel- 
ons, wouldn’t you, Jess?” said / Joe, 
as he followed the girl to the table 
and took his seat. 

“Well, I guess, Joe Simms, if I can 
sell calico and muslin and buttons I 
could sell melons! You just try me; 
Tll sell two to your one, I'll wager 
you the prettiest necktie in Colum- 
bus!” And the auburn head gave a 
confident toss as its owner began 
pouring water from a big pitcher in- 
to a row of tumblers. 

“Pa used to say when Joe was lit- 
tle that some day the’d make a good 
business man,” put in Mrs Simms. 
“When they used to go peddling in 
“olumbus Joey always sold more 
than his pa, so you'd better be care- 
ful, Jess, how you brag. Remember 
that Joey has sold enovgh melons off 
this place since pa died to pay all 
our debts, leaving the other crops 
for profit and running the farm. He 
has been called ‘Watermelon Joe’ 
ever since he was a little boy.” And 
Mrs Simms blew the steam from her 
coffee cup as if she had advanced 
a convincing argument in favor of 
Joe being the best salesman in the 
country. 

“Say, Joe, let me help you,” and 
Jess leaned forward, casting Joe a 
coaxing look from her brown eyes, 
as she poised a large lima bean on 
her fork on its way to her mouth. 

Joe hardly knew whether she was 
in earnest or not, Jess was such a 
flighty creature, and he had always 
been so busy when she visited the 
farm that he hardly felt well enough 
acquainted with ‘ther to decide wHeth- 
er she was making fun vf him or 
really wanted to help. 

“Please do, I think it would be a 
Jark to help sell the melons,’ plead- 
ed Jess. 

“Why, Jessie,” argued the young 
man, “mother invited you down here 
for a rest from your store work and 


see 


~aee 


the fair and have a good 
couldn't allow you to work, 
don’t know how you could 
girl couldn’t drive a team 
heavy melons out of a 


to attend 
time. I 
besides, I 
help; a 
or lift 
wagon.” 

“Oh, if I went into partnership 
with you I would expect to get Uncle 
Bijah’s big tent, set it up, and run a 
stand, I’d sell melons by the slice, 
dozen, single, remnants or gross. I’d 
furnish the labor of one person, the 
small aceessories, the gift of gab and 
half the- brains; you to furnish the 
melons on the spot, the muscle and 
—your share of the brains! The net 
proceeds will be divided equally be- 
tween you on one side, and cousin 
Elizabeth and me on the other side. 
For I couldn’t get along without fried 
chicken and pie, and your ~ mother 
would have to set up the dinners.” 
And as if in anticipation of Mrs 
Simms’ excellent lunches, Jess 
smacked her lips over a mouthful of 
pie. 

Joe was nonplussed. The idea 
was certainly a good one, but was it 
practical? He arose from the table, 
picked up his straw hat, and started 
toward the barn. He had gone off 
to think. 

That evening the front porch was 
the scene of a most important busi- 
ness conference, and long after she 
retired Jess was busy planning for 
the venture. She was so well post- 
ed in other lines that she knew 
there would be discouragements, and 
it was to overcome this that she 
planned so carefully. 

The next morning, as Joe drove by 
the house with a wagonload of. mel- 
ons for the town market, he found 
Jess waiting for ‘him at the gate. 
She was dressed in her best iailor- 
made gown, and carried her um- 
brella and a large cushion, 

“Whoa!” she gayly cried. 
a little, Joey, and make 
your partner.” 

Joe drew in the 
embarrassment and 
Jess, you can’t ride in 
load of melons: better get 
take you:in the buggy.” 

“She can’t,” replied the girl, as she 
put ‘her dainty oxford on the hub of 
the wheel and held up her hand for 
Joe’s assistance. Another instant 
and she had piaced her cushion on 
a huge melon, raising her sunshade, 
and nodded for him to drive on. 

“You see,” she continued, “this is 
Saturday, and Cousin Elizabeth has 
her baking to do and she couldn’t 
take me. Tomorrow will be Sunday; 
then comes Monday, and tnat’s the 
day we'll have to fix up and get our 
permit to sell. Then Tuesday the 
fair begins, so you see I just had to 
go to town today to get the things.” 

“What things?’’ asked the puzzled 


“Sit over 
room for 
lines with some 
replied: “Why, 
town on a 
mother to 


Joe. 
“Why, the things for the stand, of 
course,” was the emphatic reply. 

Joe wondered what this girl was 
leading ‘him into, but he was too 
much embarrassed to make further 
inquiry, so he contented himself by 
listening to her lively chatter and 
casting an admiring glance at her 
when she was looking in another di- 
rection, 

“Let me out at the telephone ex- 
change, Joe, and wait for me, for I 
want to ride up town with you,” said 


Jess, as they drove up a side street 
at the outskirts of town. 

“Better take the trolley the rest of 
the way, hadn’t you?” asked Joe, 
feeling embarrassed at having to ride 
through town with a stylish girl on 
his melon wagon. 

“Nop, we're partners, 

we both ride on 
wagon, town or country!” 
plied as she vanished in 
phone office. Joe hitched the horses 
and followed her. From the little 
booth came a one-sided conversation. 

‘Hello, is this Columbus ex- 
change? Well, give me Cotton and 
Clark’s dry goods’ store, Main E No 

ee. 
“Is 


you know, 
the same 
she re- 
the tele- 


Katie? Well, this is 
Dalton.” 
stepmother’s 
folks down here, haying a great 
time. Say, Katie, you know those 
spoons and fans we gave away at our 
opening? Well, what was left are in 
boxes in a drawer under the 
in my stock. Get them out and send 
them by express right away to 
Joseph Simms & Co, Simms Corner.” 

“What do I want with them? 
Never mind, old girl, you just send 
them, and tell Mr Cotton to charge 
them to me, and I want the privi- 
lege of returning what I don’t use.” 

“What’s that? Three hundred fans 
and six gross of spoons?” 

“Well, I know it, send 
of them,” 

“Yes, I’m O K. Give my love to 
the girls and tell Mary I'll be back in 
time for her to take her vacation. 
Good-by.”’ 

Spoons—six 
three hundred 


that 
Jessie; I am 
“Yes, I’m 


you, 
down at 
visiting my 


every one 


gross of them and 
fans! What in the 
world did Jess mean? Joe looked 
down his nose and unhitched the 
horses, unable to solve the problem, 
Before he could recover from the 
shock, Jess had climbed to her melon 
perch and was ready to start. 

“You see,” she explained, “it's 
this way: selling goods is like going 
fishing. You can’t catch much of any- 
thing without bait. The better the bait 
the bigger the fish you catch. If your 
bait isn’t very much, you can always 
be sure of catching a sucker anyhow, 
In selling goods you want to dangle 
a pretty bait before their eyes, then 
you must give them something for 
their money, too, if you want them 
to come back again.” 

Joe laughed, but declared he 
couldn’t see where spoons and fans 
and melons worked together. 

“Just wait,’’ was .the confident re- 
ply. ‘“‘When trade gets slow I'll put 
on an array of bargains that will not 
only set all the women wild, but will 
advertise the business all over the 


county.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said Joe, “but 
don’t expect me to hang around your 
petticoat stand. I'll sell from the 
wagon over at the track, and maybe 
you will have to buy that necktie 
yet, when we compare profits.” 

When they drove into the barn- 
yard Mrs Simms went out to meet 
them, The melons had disappeared, 
but the back of the wagon was filled 
with parcels of all descriptions, 
which she helped to carry into the 
house. That night Jess and Tommy 
worked late at the dining table, 
which had been cleared for their 
use, and the result was a great pile 
of cardboard signs, with the strings 
in them ready to hang 

Monday morning found 
even to Tommy, very busy at 
fair ground, and by night all but 
the finishing touches had been made 
on the little stand, which occupied 
a prominent position. 

Tuesday dawned cloudy 
just the worst kind of 
weather. Joe was depressed in spir- 
its, but Jess kept up a gay stream 
of talk and declared every ten min- 
utes that the sun would soon be out. 
Sales were few that day, though the 
stand looked very inviting with its 


everybody, 
the 


and cool, 
watermelon 














That Dear Old Swimming Pool 


How oft we showed the fingers’ sign 
And scampered off—a happy pack! 

How oft we quit with sated joy 
And many blisters on each back! 

Yet keen delight flowed without dole 

From out that dear old swiming hole! 


The sun will burn new crops of boys, 
The old ones suffer other smarts, . 
But all will cherish through their lives, 
Kept warm and deep within their hearts, 
The mystic lure that daily stole 
From out that cherished swimming hole. 
; ECR 


counter. 


American Agriculturist 


pink and green decorations and en- 
ticing signs. Several small tables 
covered with oilcloth tempted the 
youg men to sit and eat melon slices 
with their sweethearts, but the 
greatest attraction of the booth was 
the saleslady. Tommy, with his ban- 
daged foot on a box, sat by a table 
and took the part of cashier, while 
Mrs Simms made herself generally 
useful. Joe, with a big wagonload of 
melons on the opposite side of the 
grounds, found business very dull. 

As evening approached a_ slow 
drizzle of rain began, and as the peo- 
ple dispersed and Joe shut up the 
tent, he did not feel very exuberant. 
Jess kept up her lively chatter all 
the way home, but behind it was a 
note of discouragement, and after 
She retired she shed a few tears of 
disapp intment. 

Wednesday was 
and not until late in 
did the sun.shine forth to cheer the 
straggling crowd and warm the at- 
mosphere. That night when the 
money was counted at the little 
stand it barely covered the expenses 
of the venture, and the melon pile 
did not seem to be diminished in the 
least. 

“Just wait,” said Jess 
shaking ‘her finger at her pile. 
astonish the natives tomorrow!” 

The’ next morning was bright and 
warm. Jess tripped gaily downstai-s 
attired in a pink dress dotted all 
over with small black dots, that 
looked to Joe’s eyes exactly like wa- 
termelon seeds;'a dainty white apron 
and a cap touched with green rib- 
bons made her costume complate 
and appropriate. Joe’s eyes opened 
very wide when he saw her, but he 
asked no questions. He had little 
faith in her schemes, and only 
laughed at her advertising methods, 
thinking more about how pretty Jess 
looked than her’ ability to sell 
melons, 

By ten o’clock the crowds surged 
back and forth in promenade, a few 
stopped to gaze, then more followed 
the example until the passage was 
almost blocked, All around the front 
of the booth gay Japanese fans flut- 
tered in the breeze. Here and there, 
hung by pink and _ green _ ribbons, 
were clusters of bright new spoons— 
their quality not to be investigated 
—and fresh placards announced: 

“Half backs and quarter backs for 
football lovers.” 

“Moons and 
hearts.” 

“A spoon with every 
chased by a lady.” 

“Melons by the slice, 
dozen or hundred, _ All prices. 

The pretty melon’ girl dexterous- 
ly drew her sharp knife through the 
green rinds, and slices in all shapes 
and sizes lay in tempting array on 
her white counter, One at a time 
they began to sell. Then an old lady 
who read the signs carefully poked 
her head into the booth, saying: 

“T say, sis, do ye give ‘suvorns’ 
with every slice?” 

“I beg your pardon,” 
politely, “‘what’ did you 

“Do you give a ‘survin’ 
—presents, I mean?” 

“Oh, do we give a souvenir 
slices? No, ma’am, only with a 
melon, Would you like to 
whole melon?” 

“Yes, I'll take one,” 
“Just to see what I get,” 
with a laugh and a nod over her 
shoulder to a companion as she un- 
tied a knot in her handkerchief and 
took out her change. 

Jess picked out a fine 
handed it over the counter, 
down one of her prettiest fans, with 
pictures on one side and “Compli- 
ments of Watermelon Joe” neatly 
printed on the other. She also laid 
one of her shiniest spoons by the fan. 

“Take your choice, you can have 
either a fan or a spoon,” she said. 

For a moment the old lady hesi- 
tated, then picked up the gaudy fan, 
and handed the melon to her boy, 
bidding him take it to the buggy. 
She turned away a few steps, then 
returned, and leaning over the coun- 
ter caught Jess by the sleeve and 
said 

“Say, 
them 
too. 
have 
fair.” 

And thus the 


damp and cold, 
the afternoon 


to herself, 
ed ig 


rings for sweet- 


melon pur- 


quarter, ‘halt 


said Jess, 
say ?’’ 
with slices 
with 
whole 
buy @ 


was the reply. 
she added 


melon and 


then laid 


one of 
spoon, 
rll 
the 


another 
want a 
and 
from 


sis, gim’me 
‘ere melons, I 
I’m c’lectin’ spoons 
one to take home 


fan- 
One 
day it 


sale began. One 
created a desire for another. 
spoon required a mate. All 
went steadily on; box after box of 
spoons were opened and vanished 
quickly. All over the fair grounds 
Japanese fans were cooling the at- 
mosphere and advertising ‘“‘Water- 
melon Joe.” 

Thursday night the money box 
fairly groaned it was so full. Joe 
drove up at the back of the tent 
with a half load left in the wagon, 
and was surprised to find nothing 
left of Jess’ stock except a few 
scrubs. 

Friday the signs changed in color 
and lettering, more fans and spoons 
dangled in the air over the counter, 
and Joe brought in the gleanings of 
the patch. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon 
everything was closed out, and a 

{To Page 179.] 
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IN THE HAMMOCK 





HE Widow Brown's front name 
| was Maria, but in the vernacular 
it was pronounced “Mari,” with 
long sound of the final vowel. 
Brown was justly noted for 
two things: she carried on suc- 
cessfully the stony side hill 
farm formerly engineered by Isaiah 
Brown, deceased, and she had 
the well-earned reputation of being 
the best cook in all the country round. 
Try as she might, no housewife in the 
vicinity could approach the crisp 
shortness of her pie crust or attain to 
the rich inwardness of the pie itself 
any more than she could imitate the 
excellence of Maria’s cakes, cookies, 
or “Injun” puddings. 

Was Mrs Brown aware of her repu- 
tation as a culinary artist? Aye, that 
she was; and if those who tasted her 
Wares were not forthcoming with their 
praise, she delicately called their at- 
tention to the fact by speaking dispara- 
gingly of her unsurpassed productions. 
Thus: “Try a piex sponge cake, 
Mis’ Baker. I know ‘tain’t sich ag y’ 
git t’ home, but it’s th’ best I c’n do;” 
or ‘“Hev’. another piece o’ pie, Mr Wil- 
liams; sorry I ain’t got better pie t’ 
offer, but I can’t help it.” 

Of course, this sort of talk invariably 
produced the desired effect and to him 
who took issue with Mrs Brown by 
declaring her goodies the best ever, it 
brought another generous helping. 

So the fame of the ‘“‘Widder M’ria 
Brown’s cooking” grew and grew, and 
the satisfaction that comes of success 
in well-doing completely filled the 
widow’s heart and lulled it into con- 
tentment until came the fateful occa- 
sion when her innocent duplicity was 
exposed, 

One season “summer 
rye’’ left a field thickly strewn with 
surface stone; then it was that M’ria 
Brown decided to hold a stone bee and 
invite her male neighbors’ help to 
clear the rye field. In the kindly old 
days everybody attended a bee, espe- 
cially when bidden by a lone widow 
with a reputation like that of Mrs 
Brown, and her invitation was ac- 
cepted by nearly everyone who re- 
ceived it. 

Shortly after 
for the bee, men 
teams of horses and 
stone wagons and 
boats; forthwith they 
and haul stones to a place where a 
wall would sometime be built, toiling 
hard and steadily, but enlivening their 
labor with country gossip, joke and 
laughter, now and then stopping to 
wash the muscles of the throat with 
water, cider, or perhaps a drop of 
“hardware.” 

Meanwhile the women of the house 
baked, brewed, roasted and stewed 
the materials for a great supper to be 
served to the hungry stonepickers 
toward evening. Mrs 
bee was a great success. Attracted 
by the certainty of a bountiful feast 
at close of toil, men came from far 
and near. Manfully they labored until 
the rye field was cleared of surface 
stone, the last load falling into its 
place just as the horn blew for supper. 

In her long, cool old summer 
kitchen the widow had arranged a table 
that would accommodate all, and when 
she had her toilers seated in two rows 
thereat her heart beat with pride and 
satisfaction; why shouldn’t it? There 
were great platters heaped with boiled 
ham and cold chicken, deep dishes 
full of mashed potato and cold slaw, 
pans of baked beans, big cups of hot 
coffee, bread, biscuit and butter, cakes, 
cookies, crackers and cheese, and last, 
but by no means least, pumpkin, ap- 
ple, mince and strawberry pies galore, 
all of Mrs Brown's own rare make. 

The widow had assistants, but she 
was the presiding genius of the feast. 
Up and down the long table she 
moved, smiling, directing; managing 
and encouraging, but never forgetting 
to run down the quality of the food, 
never failing to sniff regretfully when 
told that everything was excellent. The 
climax came when the pie began to cir- 
culate. Such pie! Delicate light brown, 
crisp and flaky as to crust, rich, juicy 
and delicious as to filling. M’ria Brown 
had never made better pie than this; 
she knew it and rejoiced exceedingly, 
but there was none to warn her and 
she went straight to her fate. 

“Gen’lemen,’ she said-in her mogt 
lugubrious tones, “you'll haf t’ excuse 
my pie today, "cause it ain’t good. I 
must’ve missed it somehow,” she 
paused to heave a long sigh, “I call it 
verr poor pie.” 

Immediately and amidst ominous si- 
lence, old Ben Bradshaw, leadin 
farmer and leading joker too, whac 
off a chunk of mince and shoveled it 


the 
Mrs 


eo 


follerin’ f'r 


noon on the day set 
began coming with 
oxen drawing 
dragging stone 
began to gather 


Brown's stone - 


moved with painful effort and a look 
of astonishment came over his sun- 
burnt face; next he sampled the 
pumpkin, then the strawberry, and 
last of all the apple pie, disgust and 
disappointment showing in every wag 
of his whiskers, while every man at 
the table sat in silent expectancy. 

Mrs Brown grew nervous, “I 
it very poor pie,” she quavered. 

“It is, it is,” grunted old Ben, “it’s 
very poor pie; it’s mighty poor pie.” 

Then it was that the Widow Brown's 
hair began to rise and her eyes to 
flash. “So you call that poor pie, do 
yeh, Ben Bradshaw?” she demanded. 

“TI do, I do,” groaned the old rascal, 
“I call that the worst pie I ever et.” 

“You hold on, Ben Bradshaw,” 
snorted the widow. “I made that pie 
I'd have y’ know, an’ I call it pretty 
good pie.” 

“You've got a right t’ yer own opin- 
ion,” roared old Ben, smiting the table 
with his fist; “I s’pose y’ think that’s 
good pie, but if y’ do, y’ don’t know 
nothin’ about good pie. I tell y’ that’s 
blamed poor pie.” 

Stiff with rage and mortification, 
Mrs Brown appealed to the rest of the 
company: “Men,” she faltered, ain't 
that good pie?” 

But every one of the forty odd farm- 
ers sitting at table, each with but one 
bite taken from his first piece of pie, 
wagged his whiskers in solemn silence, 
saying neither yea nor nay. 

For an instant the Widow Maria 
Brown gazed in sorrowful anger at 
the two rows of expressionless faces, 
then she turned and fled. 

A half hour later when forty odd 
chuckling farmers were wending their 
ways homeward from M’ria Brown's 
stone bee, her woman companions 
found the most famous cook in all the 
countryside lying face downward on 
the parlor sofa sobbing out her heart 
over the ruins of her shattered repu- 
tation. 
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Judge Not by Dress Parade 


ORIN EDSON CROOKER 


“If I were looking for a wife,” said 
a man of speculative turn of mind, 
“IT should not form my opinion of the 
woman to whom I intended to offer 
my hand and heart from the way she 
keeps her parlor. I should wish to 
see in what condition she keeps her 
kitchen. Are the pots and pans 
hung in regular order? Are they 
clean and bright? Perhaps a look in 
the rooms upstairs would prove inter- 
esting and instructive. Are the floors 
littered with discarded garments? 
Are there piles of soiled linen here 
and there in the corners? It is these 
things that mark a woman as slov- 
enly. Too often the parlor is a mere 
show room. One must go behind the 
scenes to get at the true inwardness 
of things.” 

Evidently this man 
cousin of the individual who, when 
courting a girl, always managed to 
let his hat roll under the sofa in order 
to see how much dust it would gather. 
Both of them were wise enough not 
to be deceived by the appearance of a 
spotless parlor, with chairs placed 
in regular fashion and a center table 
carefully dusted and set in order! 

How often one is deluded by mere 
superficial outward appearances! 
The young girl whose rosy cheek sets 
the hearts of all the boys within a 
mile going “‘pitty-pat’” may be a dif- 
ferent creature when she is not on 
dress parade. Underneath the pretty 
face may be a peppery temper or a 
sour, disagreeable nature. The girl 
who looks so neat and trim in her 
tailored suit may be a sloven at heart 
and drag around the house of a morn- 
ing with her shoes unlaced! No wonder 
love’s young dream has frequently 
so rude an awakening when the 
glamor of.courtship is past and the 
stern realities of life are to be faced. 

Give us the girl in whose make-up 
there is the least amount of sham— 
the girl who is so wholesome and 
womanly and neat that one never 
stops to think or ask whether she is 
clothed in silk or gingham. The 
world has need of more women’ of 
this type. It is easy enough to find 
women who can keep the parlor in 
order; let us have more who can 
keep the whole house—and them- 
selves, too, up to the same level. 

Fame Easily Attained 

“T want to do something that will 
cause me to be talked about,” said the 
ambitious man. 

“That’s easily arranged,” answered 
his wife. “Merely move into a strange 
neighborhood.” 


was a first 
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Anty Drudge Learns of a New Use 
for Washboilers 


Mrs. Farmer—‘“Well, for land’s sake! 
Old Speckle has gone and laid her 


come here! 


Anty Drudge, 


eggs in my old washboiler, that I threw away when 
I started to use Fels-Naptha Soap, and here’s twelve 
little chicks just hatched out!” 


It is as natural for a hen to set as it is 
for a duck to swim. But farmers have found 


out that it is easier 


chickens in an incubator. 


and safer to hatch 
There are new 


things for the farmer’s wife to use, too; and, 
goodness knows, a farmer’s wife has to work 
just as hard in her way as her husband does. 

Every woman dreads washday, if she 
does her washing the way her mother used 


to do it. 
she is a wise woman. 


But she needn’t do it that way if 
She cuts the work in 


halt by letting Fels-Naptha Soap work for 


her 


With Fels-Naptha Soap she does away 


with the drudgery of washday, because’ 
clothes soaped with Fels-Naptha Soap, and 
put to soak for about thirty minutes in cool 
or lukewarm water, require little rubbing. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 





SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills 


By usin INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 86 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
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d white scarf with drawnwork 
size. 


Stam 
edge, 18: 


Imported white linen "42-inch center- 
piece, stam for embroidery, and six 
skeins of white cotton for working. 

We will send you both of these high- 

grade articles” postpaid, for only "40c 

Scarf alone, if desired, 30c. Centerpiece and 
cotton alone, 20c. 

Mention S Offer No. 1638 when 
ordering and 


Dept.O, THE ARTICRAFT CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Life’s Mystery 


FLORENCE AMELIA CUMMINGS 


Until you came, unfolding love and life, 
I could not understand why constant 


Strife 
Should be God’s plan—nor why the 
passing years 
filled with silent bit- 
terness and tears— 
Until you came! 


Truth 


Were longing, 


when you then to me 
revealed 
Life’s grimmest 
concealed; 
then I bowed my head 
trite grief, and cried: 
“Thy will, not mine, be done, 
with me abide”’— 
Auf wiedersehen! 


“ Helps ” That Don’t Help 


At every state and county fair one 
finds innumerable venders selling va- 
rious “helps” for the housewife. To 
be sure, the stores probably , carry 
many of the same implements in stock, 
but there they are not forced on one’s 
notice, Then, too, people will buy on 
a gala occasion what they wouldn’t 
think of buying at another time. 

Most of these helps I have found to 
be a snare and a delusion when it 
comes down to actual use. An utensil 
that can be used to core apples, slice 
potato chips, shred cabbage, open cans 
und tighten covers on jars is seldom 
worth the space it occupies in the 
kitchen. It is jack of all trades and 
master of none, 

Some of the things that have been 
invented have proved a real boon to 
the housewife, but many of the inven- 
tions possess no value, The average 
housekeeper has so few labor-saving 
devices in her home that it seems a 
pity when even a quarter is spent for 
something in that line that will prove 
more of a hindrance than a help. 
Few makes of hand power vacuum 
cleaners have made good in all re- 
spects. The demonstrators will tell 
how a child can easily work one, but 
it would. take a pretty sturdy child to 
run the majority. Then, too, not a 
few of these low power machines leave 
most of the dirt in the carpets and 
rugs. Where electric power caanot be 
utilized to run one, many communi- 
ties have clubbed together and pur- 
chased a large machine of a standard 
make. It can be operated by a small 
gasoline engine, The whole outfit is 
small enough to be moved to the va- 
rious homes. This has proved very 
satisfactory in most cases, 

Fireless cookers are a great boon to 
the busy housewife for cooking any- 
thing that requires a long time, but I 
cannot see where any benefit can ac- 
crue in using ’them to bake biscuit or 
cake, as many of their adherents ad- 
vocate. It takes as long to heat the 
stones or iron lids that go in the 
cooker as it would to bake the article 
at first hand in the oven. 

I have tried at different times va- 
rious kinds of cream-whipping devices, 
but none of them haye ever proved 
more satisfactory than a bowl and a 
Dover beater. Up to the present time, 
no dish washing machine has been 
invented that has proved a real suc- 
cess, though in time one that will is 
sure to be thought of by someone. 

I wish more women would try their 
hands at inventing articles to lighten 
women’s work; I believe their devices 
would be *much more apt to prove a 
success than those invented for the 
home by men. If I ever go into the 
inventing business, the first thing I 
shall try will be a two-threaded sew- 
ing machine that will possess a bobbin 
in whieh a spool of thread may be 
slipped. Then there will be no more 
stopping in a trying place to wind a 
bobbin. Household Editor. 


Your Boy’s Room 


INEZ COOPER 


But went, 
mystery—and naught 
in con- 


O Lord, 


“Twas 








Is it given the care 
You say 


Look it over. 
and thought your girl’s has. 
it “doesn’t matter so much.” Doesn't 
it though? Just try him. He is so 
reserved that it would perhaps sur- 
prise you to know that there is a bit- 
ter rankling of injustice in his bosom 
hecause you gave Helen the room with 
tae south window and Sally the one 
with the alcove—that “bully” alcove 
where he would so like to spread and 
vrrange all his Indian relics and bugs! 

If you do give him a room, no mat- 
ter how fine or how poor, allow him to 
iix it to suit himself. Pause a mo- 
ment and consider how you would en- 
-joy having him fix your room and be 
governed accordingly. 

Don’t, if you want to keep his con- 
fidence, refer to his belongings as 
trash, and if he keeps them in his 
room do not allow the other members 
of the family to comment unfavorably 
on his things. 

Though few lads will show it, boys 


are very easily teased and most youths 
are sensitive about remarks from the 
family. Give the family to under- 
stand, especially when he is possessed 
with the collecting mania peculiar to 
adolescence, that remarking on things 
in his domain’ is considered and treated 
as meddling. 

Shall we dare to call trash those 
bugs and things which he is collecting 
and hoarding and which are doing so 
much to educate him? Could we be 
so foolish ‘as to regard as useless those 
rods and accouterments which are 
such a source of pleasure to him and 
which hold such drawing powers 
when mischief cails in another direc- 
tion? 

Everyone knows that you love your 
boy as well as you do your girl. Just 
show him the small courtesy as to his 
room, sports and private affairs that 
you do to her and demand that all 
the members of the family shall do 
the same—and then set back and 
watch results! They will come. 





Making Useful Objects from Raffia 


BARBARA ALLEN 


There is fun and useful occupation 
for the whole family in a bunch of 
the fascinating dried grass known as 
raffia. It was used formerly only by 
florists, who found in it a strong and 
really beautiful means for tying 
bunches of flowers and greens. Then 
the arts and crafts people discovered 
it and have taught us how to make 
useful objects by utilizing it in a new 
way. 

Raffia can be bought by the pound 
from most art dealers and at all 
school supply shops. It comes in the 
natural color, a soft, warm tan and 
it can be procured in color as well— 
really beautiful shades of rich red, 
brown and_= green, Any housewife 


Easily Made Photograph Frame 
who knows some of the old recipes 
for making vegetable dyes from roots 
and berries will be able to dye her 
own raffia and in more _ beautiful 
color than that which is to be pro- 
cured through the shops. 

One or two pounds of raflia is suf- 
ficient for the worker to buy at first. 
A pair of sharp scissors and a long, 
coarse needle that has a sharp point 
and a wide eye large enough to car- 
ry the raffia are all the tools neces- 
sary for the work which will prove 
most fascinating and productive of 
really beautiful results. 

To prepare the raffia 
first open the bunch in 
strands are tied together, cut off the 
hard roots, which are too tough to 
work with, trim off the fine ends and 
then soak as much raffia as you plan 
to use at one time in a basin of 
rather hot water for an hour or so. 
This soaking makes the raffia soft, 
pliable and easy to work with. It 
should be lifted out of the water 
carefully so as not to tangle or knot 
the ends and dried immediately be- 
tween soft towels. Then the actual 
work of transforming this grass fiber 
into useful and attractive objects be- 
gins. 

Raffia 


for working 
which the 


frames are the 
work’ with which 
child can make 
Cut a circular 
the size you 


picture 

easiest bits of raffia 
to begin, as even a 
them neatly and well. 

piece of stiff cardboard 
plan to have the finished frame and 
in the center cut out a circle large 
enough to show a photograph. Se 
lect the longest strand of soaked 
rafia that you can find and, begin- 
ning from the under side of the card- 
board foundation for the frame, wind 
it over and over the frame, being 
careful to cover the frame entirely. 
When this strand of raffia gives out 
and a new one ‘is needed it may be 
started by tying the end of the new 
strand to that of the old one, but this 
tying should be done on the wrong 
side and great care exercised to cover 
up the knot that the surface of the 
finished frame, even at the back, may 
be smooth. When the entire surface 


of the frame is wound, lay the frame, 
back down, on another piece of card- 
board and cut a back which is to be 
glued to the front after the photo- 
graph which is to fill the frame has 
been cut and fitted in place. 

Another means of finishing the 
frame is to punch holes with an em- 
broidery stilleto in the back and sew 
it to the front with over and over 
stitches, using for this sewing a 
strand of the same color raffia as 
that used for the winding. A space 
should be left at the bottom of the 
frame to slip in the picture and a 
strip of cardboard glued to the back 
will serve for a standard to support 
the frame. A very beautiful way of 
decorating this frame is to wind in a 
border of dried everlasting blossoms 
that have been previously colored to 
match the raffia used for the winding. 

The little folks will delight in mak- 
ing raffia napkin rings. The founda- 
tion for the ring is a strip of card- 
board an inch and a half wide and 
four and one-half inches long. This 
eardboard &trip should be bent to- 
gether and lapped to form a ring, the 
fastening being done with paper 
clips. This foundation for the 
napkin ring is then wound with raffia 
in exactly the same fashion as was 
the frame, the same care being used 
to prevent the joining of the raffia 
ends from showing on the right side. 
The end of the last strand of rafia 
should be threaded into your needle 
and fastened on the inner side of the 
ring by means of two three 
stitches. A very pretty way of orna- 
menting these dainty little napkin 
rings is to thread the needle with a 
strip of raffia in a contrasting shade 
to that used for the frame and sew 
it in and out around the outside of 
the ring in the center, drawing the 
strand through and fastening the 
ends by tying them in a bow of many 
loops. A napkin ring made of green 
rafia will be very pretty if it is dec- 
orated in this way with raffia in the 
natural tan color, while a tan ring 
may have a strip of green raflia run 
in and tied. 

After the art of winding with 
raffia has been learned, it will be pos- 
sible to learn braiding, the braided 
raflia being the foundation of more 
elaborately constructed objects. 
Braided raffia for constructive work 
should be done in broad, flat braids 
brought about by using several 
strands of raffia for each section of 
the braid. The ends should be tied 
and pinned to a flat surface, a table 
or chair back, before the braiding is 
commenced. The raffia should be 
quite damp and the braiding loose 
or the finished braid will be narrow 
and unwieldy when finished. New 
strands are spliced in, the joining be- 
ing done on the under side of the 
braid and the rough ends trimmed 
off when the braiding is completed. 

It will be wise to make several 
yards of raffia braid before begin- 
ning to work with it and the braid 
will need to be resoaked for it will 
become dry in the process of braid- 
ing. When it is damp again and has 
been dried partially between the 
towels, thread your needle with a 
long strand of raffia and you are 
ready to make some very dainty 
table mats. Coil the end of the raffia 
braid in circular fashion and sew it 
on the under side to make the center 
of the mat. Continue this coiling, 
making the edges of the braid just 
touch and sew it with stitches taken 
from the under side of the mat. 


or 


Raffia Napkin Ring 


When the mat is large enough for 
the purpose to which you wish to put 
it, finish it by sewing the end of the 
raffia braid to the under side of the 
mat where it will not show. 

A dozen of these raffia mats 
the size of dinner mats and 


made 
using 


American Agriculturist 


green or the natural colored raflia 
will be the daintiest possible mats to 
use for the country breakfast, or 
supper table and they will quite do 
away with the necessity of using 
table linen, thus saving the house- 
keeper untold labor. They will be 
quite thick enough to hold the dinner 
plates and hot dishes and if there 
are some smaller mats made to hold 
the tumblers or tea cups, the table 
will be unusually dainty when it is 
set with gold and white or flowered 
china. 





Pickling Recipes 

Cold Tomato Relish—Chop fine one 
peck ripe tomatoes and add to them 
one cup each of grated horse-radish, 
white mustard seed, chopped onion, 
brown sugar, chopped nasturtium 
seed, three stalks of celery chopped 
(or celery seed in same proportion), 
two red peppers, one-half cup of salt, 
one tablespoon each of ground black 
pepper and cinnamon, and one tea- 
spoon of powdered cloves. Mix thor- 
oughly; adda quart of vinegar; mix 
wel together and bottle without cook. 
ing. 

Chutney—To four pounds chopped 
tomatoes (firm and ripe) allow one 
pound of tart minced apples, one cup 
seeded raisins, six small onions, and 
one and one-half pints pure cider vin- 
egar. Let simmer a few minutes be- 
fore adding one pound of brown sugar, 
four ounces of salt, two saltspoons of 
cayenne pepper, one ounce crushed 
mustard seed and one-half ounce pow- 
dered ginger. Simmer gently an hour 
or more until quite soft, when put 
through a sieve and set aside to cool. 
For four days stir daily, then place in 
small jars and seal, 

A variation may be made in this by 
substituting two pounds of green to- 
matoes for half of the ripe ones, and 
adding one or two chopped sweet pep. 
pers. 

Tomato Catsup—Remove the skins 
of tomatoes as for salad, then slice 
and stew very slowly till soft enough 
to strain through a sieve, after press- 
ing through a colander. To eight 
quarts of tomatoes allow an ounce 
each of mace and salt, two teaspoons 
of cayenne pepper, one _ tablespoon 
each of celery seed, allspice and 
cloves, six tablespoons ground mus- 
tard, and one teacup of brown sugar, 
(Tie the spices in a thin bag.) Sim- 
mer with the tomatoes for four hours. 
Then for an hour cook a little faster, 
stirring constantly and carefully to 
prevent burning. Set aside to cool 
overnight; add one pint and a half of 
vinegar; remove the bag of spices and 
bottle. 

Green Relish 


one peck 


(Cooked; 


green to- 


Tomato 
Sour)—Chop fine 
matoes; add a cup of salt and let 
stand overnight. In the morning 
press out the juice and throw it away; 
add a little vinegar in sufficient water 
to cover well the tomatoes, and let 
boil twenty minutes. Drain again, 
then add two teacups of seeded, 
chopped raisins, two tablespoons of 
cinnamon, one each of cloves, all- 
spice, ginger and mustard, and if 
liked, one of celery seed, with one- 
half cup of horse-radish, two pounds 
of brown sugar and two quarts of vin. 
egar. Six chopped onions may be 
added and more vinegar and the gin- 
ger, mustard and allspice may be 
omitted. It is a simpler form and 
better for a “relish” to omit these 
spices and use less vinegar. 

Chopped Pickle—Chop one peck of 
green tomatoes; one-half peck of ripe 
tomatoes; one dozen each of large red 
peppers, green peppers, and cucum- 
bers; one-half dozen onions and four 
heads of cabbage. Sprinkle with salt 
and let stand overnight. Squeeze out 
as dry as possible in the morning; add 
spices and celery seed to taste with 
four pounds of sugar and one gallon of 
vinegar. Boil one-half hour or a lit- 
tle less, 

Chili Sauce—Twelve large tomatoes, 
chopped, two medium onions chopped 
fine, three green peppers chopped fine, 
two tablespoons salt, three cups vine- 
gar, one tablespoon mustard, one tea. 
spoon each cinnamon and nutmeg, two 
tablespoons sugar. Cook until of right 
consistency, about 1% hours. Bottle. 





From One of the | Stronger Sex 


Vv. A, W. 


I read with interest the Household 
Editor’s artic!e on Being taken care of, 
I have known so many similar cases, 
and one special case I wish to relate. 

An old man who was fairly well off 
gave his property to his son that he 
might be taken care of. After a short 
time he was neglected, but there 
seemed to be no help for it. One day 
the old man made a small box, put a 
lock on it and evidently regarded it as 
very choice, It was surmised that he 
had some valuables therein. When he 
was laid away the relatives made haste 
to open the box in which lay only an 
old wallet with six pennies in it, and 
a nice little mallet with a piece of 
paper attached. This read: When a 
man gives away his property before 
he is dead, take this mallet and knock 
him in the head. 
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Tiny Girls Flowers 

ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 
stalking around 
garden early one 
when Tiny Girl stepped 
door and looked 
withered plants, 
jook in her face. 
matter, Tiny Girl?” 
kissing her cheek 


King Sol was 
flower 


Old 
through the 
morning, and 
out of the kitchen 
down the rows of 
there was a sad 

“What's the 
asked Old King Sol, 
playfully. 

“Just see those 
Sol!” Tiny Girl 
wilted already, and 
shining an hour or 
before night if you 
like this.” 

“Well, well, 
shining.” 

“T should think 
face a little while, 
flov-ers.”’ 

Old King So) sighed sadly. 
think that you’re the very same girl 
who begged and begged me to shine a 
few weeks ago. I'm sorry you've tired 
of .me so soon.” : 

‘Oh, no, Old 
mean that; but 


flowers, Old King 
replied. ‘‘They’re 
you've only been 
two. They’ll all die 
keep on blazing 
Tiny Girl, I can’t help 
you might hide your 
for the sake of these 
. 


“And to 


King Sol! I didn’t 
don’t you see these 
flowers with their heads drooping and 
tLeir leaves burning up with your 
awful heat? If you'd only stop shin- 
ing long enough to let it rain, we 
would be ever so glad to see you again. 
The paper last night said we would 
have showers today.” 

“It did, eh!”’ retorted Old King Sol, 
his eyes snapping “What has the 
weather man to do with my affairs, I'd 
like to know? He thinks he can chuck 
me in behind a rain-cloud just any 
time he takes a notion, I'llshow him!” 

“And so, Old King Sol, you don’t 
care anything about my poor flo vers. 
Mother says they can’t stand another 
hot day like yesterday. I thought you 
were a kind and obliging old fellow, 
but I must have been mistaken.” 

Old King Sol winced. “Why don't 
you carry water and sprinkle your 
flowers?” in a softer tone, as he peered 
straight into Tiny Girl’s worried face. 

“Why, Old King Sol, you surely 
know that the well and cistern both 
are almost empty, and the creek is so 
low that it can’t sing any more! Even 
dear old Bossy has to go away down 
to that little deep place in the hollow 
to get a drink, and the water isn’t 
very nice when she gets there. Mother 
says we must be very careful or we'll 
be out of water to cook with, and of 
course, you see, we can’t spare any for 
the flowers.” 

Old King Sol looked around over 
the brown fields a moment. “That is 
too bad, Tiny Girl. I hadn't noticed 
that things were in such poor shape. 
But my business is to shine, Tiny Girl, 
and I don’t enjoy moping around be- 
hind clouds all day, I tell you. It’s so 
tiresome.” 

“Perhaps it is, Old King Sol, but if 
you’re not willing to get behind a 
cloud pretty soon, you won't have nice 
flowers and grass and green things to 
look at when you’re shining. What 
about that, Old King Sol?” 

“Um—that’s so, I hadn't thought of 
that,” admitted Old King Sol, winking 
at Tiny Girl, ‘‘You’re a smart girl. It 
certainly would be rather dull for me 
without the flowers.” 

“The weather man—” 

“Please don’t refer to him again, 
Tiny Girl. I simply can’t stand it. 
That weather man makes me so con- 
trary. He’s always trying to run_my 
business. How does he know that the 
weather will be fair, or cloudy, or 
stormy? Ill attend to those affairs 
myself. If I want to shine, he can’t 
stop me, Mark my word! He may as 
well understand first as last that I am 
KING SOL.” 

Old King Sol paused to wipe his 
flushed face, and when he looked int» 
Tiny Girl’s face again, her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Hold on, Tiny Girl 
tered Old King Sol. 
through with my little speech. I got 
warm talking about that pesky 
weather man that I had to stop @ 
minute to get my breath. But I’! tell 
you what I'll do. See that teenty- 
weenty speck away down there along 
the western jumping-off place?” 

Tiny Girl wiped her eyes and looked 
eagerly toward the west. “Yes, I see, 
but it’s an awful little one.” 

“Sure enough, Tiny Girl, 
grow fast sometimes. Now I'll tell 
vou what I'll do, and mind you, ’m 
doing it for you, and not for the 
weather man. I’m going to try my 
very best to get a wireless message 
through to fhat little cloud. It’s a 
good ways off,” he continued thought- 
fully, “and even if I succeed in getting 
my message through all right, I don’t 
see how the cloud could possibly get 
here before dinner time.” 

“Oh, thank you ever so mich, Old 
King Sol. I do hope you can reach 
it,” smiled Tiny Girl. 

“Flt start my message right away, 


hold on!” splut- 
“I wasn’t quite 


so 


but clouds 





be possible to have a light 
shower by noon. I'll do my best. In 
the meantime, Tiny Girl, why don’t 
you get some of those huge burdocks 
and spread over that row of withered 
posies south of the shed? You see, 
I'm fairly beating against that wall, 
and it’s scorching hot there. 

Tiny Girl ran for the burdock leaves 
and covered the poor, panting flowers 
along the south wall. ‘There, there, 
dearies,”’ she crooned soothingly, “you 
want a drink, don’t you?” 

“Water, water!" moaned 
weakest ‘little plant. 

“Well, be patient. Old King Sol is 
sending for a nice shower to be here 
by dinner time.” 

Just then mother called and Tiny 
Girl ran into the house. 

“Get your bonnet, Tiny Girl,” said 
mother. “I want you to go over to 
town on an errand.” 

“Maybe I better take an umbrella, 
mother, It—it may rain,” 

“Rain!” laughed mother. ‘“Non- 
sense, child! No danger of rain.” 

There's a wee cloud at the jumping. 
off place,”’ said Tiny Girl. 

“I'm afraid that’s too far away to 
bring us any rain. So run along, Tiny 
Girl, I want the raisins for our pud- 
ding.” : 

Tiny Giri tripped off down the dusty 
road in her bare feet, still wondering 
if Old King Sol’s wireless message 
would reach the little speck so far 
away, The grass and weeds along the 
side of the road were all wilted and 
brown, the hot dust squeezed up be- 
tween her toes, and her curls hung wet 
on her forehead. Once she sat down 
under a tree to cool off a minute, and 
there, just over the fence, was poor 
3ossy, hunting for a bite of green 
grass among the dead leaves. , 

“Oh!” sighed Tiny Girl. “I do hope 
Old King Sol will do his best!” 

The grocery man laughed at Tiny 
Girl when she came puffing into the 
store a little later. 

“Pretty warm, Tiny Girl,” 
chuckled, pinching her red cheek. 

“Yes, but maybe it'll rain by noon.” 

“Rainl” snorted the grocery man, 
“Why, child, what put such a crazy 
notion into your head? No sign of 
rain anywhere.” 

Tiny Girl smiled knowingly. 
see,”’ said she. 

When she got as far as the top of 
the hill on her way home, Tiny Girl 
was about tuckered out. She stopped 
again under the tree, and fanned her 
hot face with her sunbonnet. 

“Oh! Oh!” she gasped. “Where is 
Old King Sol?” 

The old fellow was nowhere in 
sight, and there was a black cloud 
coming right up over her head, She 
picked up her basket, and with her 
bonnet dangling from her arm, she 
ran down the hill, and there was 
mother at the gate looking anxiously 
up the road. 

“Why, Tiny Girl, I was afraid the 
rain would catch you. That cloud 
seems to be coming this way as fast as 
it can.” 

“Oh, 
Tiny Girl, 


and it may 


the very 


he 


“We'll 


mother, isn’t it fine!’”’ danced 
giving the basket to her 
mother, and rushing to the garden. 
“There, there, dearies,”” she soothed 
again, “now you're going to have a 
good drink, and then you'll feel ever so 
much better. Hold your heads as 
straight as you can, and open your 
mouths wide,” she said, pulling the 
burdock leaves away. 

She told the good news to all the 
fainting flowers in the garden, and 
started for the house, Before she 
reached the kitchen step, the rain 
came pattering down on her bare 
head. 

“Old King Sol is a fine old fellow, 
after all,” thought Tiny Girl, as she 
stood on the top step and watched the 
flowers drink. 

Only once that afternoon did Old 
King Sol show his face. Just before 
he went to bed over at the jumping-off 
place, he peeped out and saw Tiny 
Girl in the garden laughing with the 
happy flowers. 

“Well, Tiny Girl, what do you think 
of Old King Sol now?” he called, giv- 
ing her a kiss right on the nose. 

‘Oh, oh!” exclaimed Tiny Girl, clap- 
ping her hands. “We do thank you 
so much, dear Old King Sol. You're 
a fine’ fellow!” 

“That sounds better, Tiny Girl. You 
made me feel rather bad this morn- 
ing. I hope you and yoyr flowers are 
satisfied with this nice rain. Well, 
I'm just dropping off now, so ‘Good- 
night.” Tn be up bright and early in 
the morning,” and with a wink at 
Tiny Girl, he slipped down behind the 
hill. 





Dear ‘Boys and Girls—When this 


number of the paper reaches you, 
you will be getting ready to go back 
to your books. For all you have had 
a beautiful time during vacation, I 
am sure that way down in your 


hearts you are rather glad that the 
school year has opened again. Just 
having a good time _ gets- rather 
stupid after a while, doesn’t it? Do 
you know that work—not overwork 
—is one of the finest things in the 
world? Don’t ever forget it. You 
will find as you grow older that one 
of your keenest pleasures will be in 
completing a task the very best that 
you know how. I have a beautiful 
secret that I can hardly keep to my- 
self. It is something that I am sure 
all you boys and girls will think is 
fine, just as soon as you read about 
it. I am hoping to be able to tell 
you all about it in about two weeks. 
Just because you are back in school, 
don’t forget to write in to our Cor- 
ner. Let’s hear what you did during 
your vacation. What day did you 
enjoy the very most of all?—[P« 
and Girls’ Editor. 


More Stories About The Picture 


“Dear me,” said an 
called Fluffy, “I wish 
good. I am so sorry. My old home was 
so different from this horrid livery 
stable.” This was said in a very low 
tone to another pony 

“Fluffy, tell us your 
the other. 

‘Ah,” said Fluffy, 
it.” 

the 

said the other. 

About four years ago,” began Fluffy. 

“I was very happy. My old home was 

in the country. I had a dear little mas- 

ter called William Karl. He was very 
good to me. 

“One nice day 
hitched me to the 
me up to the horse 
the house. Out ran 
was to take a ride with 

“Everything went well until we were 
on our way home from the pos office 
Then something terrible happened. 

“A great red automobile came up be- 
hind us. I was afraid, but Willie tried 
to calm me. I would not leave the road 
and the car crashed into us In free 
ing myself from the wagon | upturned 
it. The children fell out, but I hurried 
home. 

“Upon reaching 
out to the barn. 
dren,’ she cried. 
her. 

“I was sold because of this accident.” 
said Fluffy. “Do you not understand?” 
[Olive H. Condon, Age 11. 

A Runaway 

I am going to write a 
accident that occurred one 
June. 

Two children, 
were taking a ride in 
drawn by their pony, “Beauty.” These 
little folks had got in the habit of tak- 
ing rides every day, and this time were 
going to see their grandmother, who 
lived two miles from home 

They were very happy when they left 
their mother with a kiss printed on each 
cheek, but had not gone far when they 
heard a noise, and looking around 
saw a lArge automobile coming with 
great speed. 

The children took hold of the 
to check the pony, but in vain He 
kicked and jumped till he was free from 
the cart and ran across the meadow 
home. 

The people in 
kind and went to 
The little boy hurt his foot and was 
unable to get up, but his sister only 
received a few bruises They were 
taken home to their frightened mother, 
and by tender care were soon Able to tak« 
more rides, but decided to wait till they 
were able to manage their pony, 
“Beauty.”—[Marie Dahn, Wisconsin, Ag« 
14 years. 
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little Mary She 
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iome Mrs 
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Watermelon Joe’s Partner 


{From Page 176.] 

happy, tired, and somewhat soiled 
maiden handed her money box to Joe 
after counting. The profits of the 
two days went far ahead of Joe’s 
wildest imagination, and as he 
slipped the last roll of bills into his 
pocket he shook hands with J@s and 
said:: 

“Jess, you’re a real Yankee; 
morrow we will go to the bank and 
divide the spoils.” 

Jess looked up at him 
diant face, and replied: 

“I didn’t really want a ‘divide,’ 
Joe, I've had my fun and helped 
you out of your trouble and don’t 
need any other pay but a soda or 
a ride on the merry-go-round.” 

“You shall have both and more,” 
was the ready reply. 

The afternoon was 
and Joe had found it 
to show the sights of 
to a pretty city girl. 

“Well, what next?” he asked, as 
he. twirled the handle of a left-over 
fan between his palms. “Anything 
else we can take in?” 

“Say, Joe,” said Jess, confidently 
slipping her hand through Joe’s arm, 
“I’m ashamed to tell it, and ’most 
scared to try it, but I always did 
want to ride on a Ferris wheel. Do 
you. think folks will laugh at us if 
we went?” 

Joe tossed his 
heartily. 

“What do we 


with a ra- 


erowing late 
very pleasant 
a county fair 


head and laughed 
eare if they do 
laugh? This is our lark. Come on. 
To the Ferris wheel we go!” 

Jess half regretted her request, for 
though she wanted to try the sensa- 


to- * 


(19) 17% 


she was a bit nervous over it, 
the wheel was unusually large 
high. The tickets were bought 
and Joe handed her into the little 
car and followed. The conductor 
carefully fastened the door and gave 
the signal. Slowly they swung just 
above the heads of the people and 
waited for the next couple to be 
made secure. This was repeated a 
few times, and each time they went 
a little higher Eow delightful it 
was! The air was fine, the sun was 
going down, and all nature was 
looking her best. The crowds below 
began to look smaller; the horses on 
the race track were trotting around 
like dogs; the flags on the pavilion 
waved gaily at them. Away to the 
west a woods looked like the 
dark outline of some bushes. Joe 
pointed to them and tried to locate 
the roof of the home barn. Up, up, 
up they went; the beauty of the sur- 
roundings and the sensation almost 
made Jess scream with delight. 
They had reached the highest point 
when suddenly there was a jerk and 
a jar that threw Jess almost into 
Joe’s arms. Then the wheel stopped. 
Joe peered over the edge of the car, 
and judging from the movements be- 
low, he knew that something was 
wrong. He waited patiently, trying 
to attract Jess’ attention so she 
would not be frightened. 
an hour went by, and Joe 
talked so much in one half 
of his life as he did on this 
occasion. Jess was gay, too, and 
tried to be brave, but she finally be- 
came very quiet. 
“Jee, what if we would 
stay up here all night?” 
“But we won't; they'll soon have 
us down,” reassured Joe, as the clink- 
ing noise of the hammers came up 
to them. 
The sun 


tion 
for 
and 


have to 


and the crowd 
thinned perceptibly. Buggies, wagons, 
carriages, automobiles, carts and 
buses. drove gaily along the winding 
road below, sending wp a cloud of 
dust that settled before it reached 
half the hight of the suspended car. 
The couples in the lower cabs had 
been helped out and only two or 
three remained. 

“Getting hungry?” he asked. 

“No, but I wouldn’t mind if I had 
my jacket,” replied Jess, as she 
turned the hem of her dress around 
her shoulders and pinned it about her 
throat. 

“By jove, 
Joe half angrily. 
That’s what I get 
coat. I wouldn't 
though, if you had 

Another long silence. 
Was gone, the stars were 
above the sounds of the 
hammer below, was the 
evening song. 

“Do you s’pose 
will be worried?’ 

"T don’t know,” 
mindedly. 

Another long 
sign from Jess’ 
at her and saw 
closed. 

Cautiously he felt 
cold hand, which he 
his big. warm palm. 

The crickets still sang on; 
the other little hand was 
“Clink, clink, clink” came 
below Jess shivered 

“Cold, honey?" whispered Joe. 

“Just a little,” was the low reply. 

Joe's right arm slipped around the 
little form and gradually the auburn 
head pressed close to his shoulder 
until he almost unconsciously found 
his cheek caressing it. 

The cricket became noisier and the 
clink, clink, clink louder, but Joe did 
not hear them, nefther did Jess; her 
shoulders felt damp and cold, but 
her heart was thumping like a trip 
hammer. 

“Little partner,” whispered 
our contract closed?” 

“It closed with the sale of the 
last melon,” was the practical reply. 

“Let’s renew, sweetheart, I can’t 
run my business without you. Come, 
seal the contract for always.” And 
Joe tilted the round chin until, the 
rosy lips met his own. 

Slowly the car began to move, lit- 
tle by little it went down. 

It was quite nine o'clock, but Joe 
was almost sorry to drop from the 
hights, for he was nearer heaven 
than he had ever’ imagined he 
could be. 

As he stepped from the car to the 
platform and followed their compan- 
ions in distress, the little crowd that 
had watched and waited sent up a 
cheer. 

A young man with a writing pad, 
across the back of which was printed 
“Morning Chrenicle,” stood beneath 
a flambeau light and questioned each 
occupant of the little cars. 

As Joe gave Jess his .rm he was 
asked : 

“Your name, please?” 

“Joho Smith,” was the gruff reply. 

“And the lady?” again inter- 
rogated the reporter. 

“Mrs Smith!” answered the water- 
melon vender, then gently laid his 
broad palm across Jess’ mouth just 
in time to stifle her 

“Why-e-e Joe!” 

The End, 


went down 


this is getting airy,” said 
“I'm chilly myself. 
for leaving my 
mind so much, 
yours.” 

The crowd 
out, and 
clinking 
crickets’ 


Cousin Elizabeth 
asked Jess. 
replied Joe absent- 
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New York State 
FAIR 


SYRACUSE, SEPT. 9-14 
$100,000 in Premiums and Purses 


Agricultural and Industrial Exposition 
17,329 Entries in 1911—Attendance 200,000 


Great Horse and Cattle Shows 


Demonstrations and illustrated lectures in many departments. 
Change of program each day. [Highest class amusement fea- 
tmes. Conway’s Concert Band. Evening Karnival Spectacles. 


Aeroplane Races Daily 300 Horses in Daily 


Aviation Meet 


Open to World Competition in con- 
nection with Military Symkhaha, 
Sept. 14. Five Airships in Spectac- 
ular Contests. 


GrandCircuit Races 


2 Feature Races introduc- 
ing 18 Fastest Trotters and 
Pacers on American Turf 

















The Remington Cubs 
hang up a new shooting record 
More—Their Use Guarantees the Life— 
the Continued Accuracy of your Arm. 
96 years of gun-making—50 years of cartridge-making 

) have taught us— 

. To make cartridges noted for straight- 
shooting —hard-hitting—sure-fire. To attain 
ammunition accuracy without impairing gun ac- 
curacy. To make for each kind of arm the 
cartridge it requires to shoot its best—and to 
keep shooting its best. 

There is a Remington- UMC cartridge specially made 
for your rifle—your pistol. Every Remington-UMC 
cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made, 
Our Guarantee is behind these cartridges—and behind 
any standard arm, to the full extent of the maker’s 
own guarantee, when these cartridges are used. 
Shoot the cartridges that shoot straight. Shoot the 
cartridges that keep your gun shooting straight. _— 
Remington- UMC cartridges. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway 
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<< We haven't room here to prove 
twHircwi N DJA to you why Whirlwinds are the | 
SILO-FILLE RS 7 my best. We could stick in a lot of 


high sounding words and circus 
bill talk, but we believe you want 
facts and proven statements, not hot air. Are 
we right? If so, just write for our free catalog 
of Whirlwind Silo Fillers. Learn wherein Whirl- 
winds are different—why they are better—how 
little power is required to operate them—how high they elevate fodder- 
what enormous capacities they deliver per hour and what they cost. 
The man who planned and wrote our Whirlwind Catalog doesn't use ex- 
travagant words or hot air. He has the knack of bringing up before yout 
eyes as perfect a picture of our Fillers as though you were allies at one 


¢ machines. t's all we ask him to do- give A. 
facts—then you buy what your judgment dictates, 
Ask for our free catalog No. 14. 
See our detail cuts— learn how 

carefully we make Whirlwinds- 
read our legal and personally signed 
guarantee that is given with each 
machine—then—we leave it to you. 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO 

; Box 14, Monroe, Mich 


My Chatham Mill 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 
Loaned free for 30 days— no ones 
Frapaed etre ight pre ae ash or credi FREE 
t grades, cleans and separates wheat, = 
corn, bariey, flax, clover, timothy, ete. Takes LOAN 
cockle, wild oats, tame outs, smut. ete. . from ened 4 wheat; any miz 
ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop plant r. Rids clover of buc k- 
orn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
thy. Removes foul weed seed und all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kerne!s from any grain andles up to 8 bushels 
Fd hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest ranning mill on earth. 
ver 250,000 in use in U. 8. and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
A= on-time proposition and latest Catalog. t i loan 500 
ines, “first come, first served.’ rite you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 3 (39) 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 





Electric Handy Wagons 


Do away with high lifting in loading and unloading and cut 
the work of hauling in two. Complete steel wheeled wagons, 
suited to all work. Make good roads, do away with rutting, make draft lighter. We furnish 
steel wheels for old running gears and guarantee them to fit. If the wheels on your 
old wagon are going to pieces, write us. We will save you money. Catalog free. Address 


‘c: t.omyn Electric Steel Wheels 








aPhelps’ Great Storm Buggy 


. 

iii For Winter or Summer—Guaranteed for 2 Years 
i Rides extremely easy—runs lightly. Phelps pene 4 Costs 340.00 Less 
mented 3 years before perfecting this all seasc Than Any Other 

bu . Built on our famous wrought iron ree —— 
Weighs only a little more than ordinary buggy. Ol) Fei 
tempered tested four and four piate springs—eof 
and comfortable spring cushion and spring back. 

Beautifully painted—elegantly upholstered. 


Closed Up Is Cold, Wind, Storm-Proof | 
p In a Second, 


In From 4 Sides—No Jar, 2 ; / aS 


Get wwelest i7¥-pege beautifully illustrated ) 
ree Book—"75 photographs showing over Si pores 
125 different styles of Auto-Seat Buggies, Surreys, AAS SS 
Runabouts, Carriages. Phaet4éns, Spring Wagons —U NSH 

and full line of harness. Boo k shows you how to 

cut your es © orice almost in half. | 
. C. Pheips, Pres. 

The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 

And Get a Better Buggy Station 4 








We Are Offering 100,000 Acres 


of wild and improved choice prairie 
lands in the famous Oxbow district, 
Southeastern Saskatchewan. These 
z lands are level to undulating; free from stone and 
brush; black loam soil, clay sub-soil; good natural drainage; 
excellent water; splendid settlers; good markets and transpor- 
tation, Excursion rates first and third Tuesdays ey ery month. 
Excursions leave St. Paul over Soo line for Oxbow, Sas- 
| katchewan, first and third Wednesdays every month. 
Come and see what we have to offer. 


§ STEWART-HARRISON LAND CO., 305 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
oe 8 8 8 8 8 8 U8 8 eee 


FARM DRAIN TILE Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 


p xew YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY, 804 INSURANCE BLOG. ROCHESTER, WV. References given. 
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Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


Editor American Agriculturist 





PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handling and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 








This is a book that i$ different. As it is written, 
suggestions stand out on every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not 
through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops 

In the ten chapters of thi s book the editor has covered in a most com- 
prehensive manner the following important topics: Good Soils Back of 
Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and Proper Culture; 
What Crops for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every 
Farmer a Plant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volunte abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and-it is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 

F ~~ t , 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth (oi. [or se2'ttilom cow, library woe, 


5 x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—anot sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit ‘to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given .Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to this Souruad for the coming year. 
New subscribers may have the kk on the same terms. When this offer i is accepted, 
no other book or premium can be had onsent wre geomet of | years” > 
scription. This book is not sold sione, and can o in connection 
subscription as stated. The book and the paper say be sent to different addresses if 
desired. Remit by express ‘money order, pm or y ep letter. A money 
order costs but « tiller and may Be rout at cur vis all orders to 


AMERICAN pareueated ey 
315 Fourth Ave., - . - - New York, N. Y. 








